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SCHOOL WITH A PURPOSE 


NICHOLAS H. RIEMAN, S.J.* 


The tremendous outlay of money and effort that we Catholics 
put into our high schools is proof enough of the key place they 
occupy in Catholic life. It is reason enough, too, to inquire 
into the effectiveness of those high schools. How well are they 
realizing their purpose? Are they as effective as they could be? 

Of course, we must not expect the impossible. Since schools 
are made up of human beings, none of them will ever be per- 
fect. Furthermore, local conditions and special circumstances 
may make it much more difficult for some schools to even ap- 
proach full effectiveness. Yet there is evidence that we some- 
times underestimate the potentialities of our schools. And there 
are further indications that the limited achievements of our 
schools are sometimes due to a certain vagueness as to precisely 
what their purpose is and to a lack of vigor in pursuing it. 

With this in mind, let us glance at the achievements of a cer- 
tain high school, which I shall designate in this article simply 
as “Catholic High.” When I speak of its achievements, I am 
not referring to performance in athletics. Since the high school 
in question is for girls, that is hardly likely; and in any case, 
athletic prowess is relatively unimportant. Nor do I have in 
mind academic accomplishments, though Catholic High is ap- 
proximately on a par with the very best high schools in this 
regard. My interest in it is in the spiritual training that Cath- 
olic High gives its students, in its considerable success in pro- 
ducing the Catholic leaders, the “real men [and women], whole 
men,” the “Catholics without fear”! that our present Holy Father 
pleads for so earnestly. 


NOT NOVITIATES, BUT... 


On first thought, this spotlight of spiritual training in a school 
may seem somewhat unfair. After all, are our high schools 


*Nicholas H. Rieman, S.J., is a theological student at West Baden Col- 
lege, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

1 Pius XII, “Address on His Fiftieth Anniversary as a Sodalist,” p. 10. 
St. Louis: The Queen’s Work, 1948. 
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meant to be novitiates? Perhaps we shall avoid being misled 
by such a line of reasoning if we recall three things. 

First, the sole reason we Catholics ever took up education, or 
why we are in it today, is that ultimately we might save and 
sanctify souls. That is not merely our main aim, but in the last 
analysis, our only one. Any discussion, then, of how successful 
our high schools are must start from that premise. Second, we 
Catholics claim that our education trains the whole man, which 
means it trains all his faculties in the order of their importance. 
Now in point of fact, the supernatural powers in man far sur- 
pass in importance his intellectual and physical ones. So true 
is this that the only reason for developing his physical and intel- 
lectual side is that he may grow supernaturally. This being 
true, is it not clear that the goal of our schools is a spiritual one, 
and that they must be judged on that basis? Third, if any Cath- 
olic has a lingering doubt on the matter, we have the statement 
of Pius XI: “The proper and immediate end of Christian educa- 
tion is to cooperate with Divine grace in forming the true and 
perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those re- 
generated by Baptism.”* And again he says, “. . . there can be 
no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s last 
as 

Is it not plain, then, what the purpose of Catholic schools 
really is? A further question now presents itself: to what extent 
is it possible to achieve that end? The rest of this article is a 
practical answer to that question, and is divided into three parts. 
The first part will describe in some detail the achievements of 
Catholic High, both spiritual and intellectual. The second will 
suggest some of the factors responsible for those results. The 
third will suggest where such a program like that of Catholic 
High might begin. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Catholic High is a high school for girls located in one of our 
large cities, and founded just over twenty-five years ago. It 
has close to 1,000 students. Its student body is varied, neither 
exclusively upper-middle-class nor exclusively working-class in 


2 Pius XI, The Christian Education of Youth, p. 32. New York: America 
Press, 1936. 
3 Ibid., p. 3. 
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origin. The school is somewhat selective, but not so much as 
certain other high schools. Its tuition is definitely lower than 
that of many, perhaps most, high schools. None of these items 
gives any particular reason why Catholic High should excel. 
And yet it does. Not only does it excel in intellectual achieve- 
ments, but much more important, in the development in its stu- 
dents of Catholic minds and hearts. 

Its students stand out in the city-wide Catholic Action fed- 
eration for high schools. I am informed, and have had some 
first-hand experience myself, of the revealing fact that a not 
infrequent question, expressed or implied, among teachers from 
other schools connected with that federation is: “What does 
Catholic High have that our schools don’t?” For in leadership 
in the federation, in responsibility, above all in intelligent dis- 
cussion of problems from a true Catholic standpoint, its students 
are, by and large, distinctly superior to the general run of Cath- 
olic students. 

Its students stand out in debating. My own awareness of 
the calibre of their training first came when I heard them debate. 
I was amazed at their knowledge of data and their ability to 
argue logically, and at the way they consistently won or placed 
very high in debate tournaments and speech contests. But I 
was amazed much more by their thorough grasp of the prin- 
ciples involved and of the way those principles led to practical 
conclusions. At first I naturally thought I had simply run into 
several exceptional debaters. But when judging debates in 
tournaments, I suddenly realized that, without knowing them 
beforehand, I could unerringly pick out Catholic High debaters 
from those of other girls’ high schools by their relation of every- 
thing to principle. They had integrated minds. Debaters from 
several other high schools (mainly for boys) could think and 
argue quite as well as the Catholic High girls; but the talks of 
these other students seldom grew right out of principles, or else 
did so in a superficial way. These other students had never 
gotten a deep, thorough grasp of principles like the double effect, 
the common good, the living wage. It was easy to see—as I 
later learned to be true—that such a mastery of principles on 
the part of Catholic High students was not the result simply of 
training in one course, or by one teacher, but had been due in 
some way to the influence of half a dozen courses and activities. 
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Catholic High students stand out from others by the kind of 
school paper they publish. How many high school papers have 
been featured in a national Catholic magazine, as has that of 
Catholic High? How many student editors have received a 
lengthy and detailed letter of praise from Monsignor Sheen for 
their efforts? But these things are not at all surprising, once 
you have followed the Catholic High paper for some issues. 
It is packed with thought and with good writing. It is not a 
news organ, but an instrument, deliberately chosen and well 
shaped, for developing Catholic thinkers and writers in the 
best tradition. 

Catholic High stands out also in dramatics. Not only does it 
produce good drama; its students have repeatedly won awards 
in the local One-Act Play Festival, in which over twenty schools 
participate. More than that, its choice of plays is a careful one, 
made not merely for dramatic possibilities, but also for their 
wholesomeness and capacity to stimulate better, fuller Catholic 
life. 

Catholic High’s religion course stands out. Naturally it is 
taught five days a week: that is “of course” with Catholic High. 
Much more important, a real, concerted and determined effort 
is made in it to relate religion to all other courses in the school, 
and to all of life. The liturgy, mental prayer, the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body, the encyclicals—all these are strongly em- 
phasized. And for those who wish more, there is a course in 
junior year on the Synoptic Gospels, and in senior year on the 
Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul. 

Catholic High stands out in its English course. Next to re- 
ligion, this is the key course in the curriculum, carefully de- 
signed to utilize the tremendous potentialities for developing 
Catholic thought and expression that are latent in this subject. 
This is done by following the methods set down in two excep- 
tional volumes published recently by three nuns.* Few books 
are as packed with dynamite as these. They are teacher manuals 
for the four years of high school English but may perhaps more 
truly be called education texts, treating of the aims of educa- 
tion, the place of English in achieving those aims, and the means 


4 Sister Rosenda, Sister Mina, and Sister Francis Borgia, O.S.F., The 
Christian Impact in English. 2 vols. Milwaukee: The Seraphic Press, 
1949 and 1950. 
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needed to achieve them. The first volume embraces the work 
of the first two years, and the second the work of the last two 
years. T*ese books were used as texts for a course in the edu- 
cation aepartment of Mid-West university in 1949 and 1950, 
and the course was highly acclaimed. The books have won 
high praise from quite a number of priests and teachers, in- 
cluding authorities in English and theology. 

Increasingly Catholic High’s leadership in the field of Chris- 
tian education is being recognized, even though its program of 
integration is as yet only several years old. Catholic educators 
sometimes visit the school for the specific purpose of viewing 
at first hand its program in action. Catholic High teachers have 
been given posts such as assistant supervisor in the diocesan 
schools, and membership on the Committee on American Citi- 
zenship of Catholic University of America. At the present time, 
the sisters who conduct Catholic High have initiated a college 
program that will be as integrated as that of Catholic High. 


KEY TO SUCCESS 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate the eaceptional 
success in attaining the end of Christian education (to help 
form Christ in students) that Catholic High has achieved. That 
the school has done so is not my opinion alone, but that too of 
a number of excellent teachers to whom I have spoken who 
have, in one way or another, come into close contact with the 
school. The question now arises: why? Why is it that Cath- 
olic High has produced such remarkable results, and that with 
a program that is still in its formative stages? From the data 
given earlier, it is plain that this superiority is not due to a big- 
ger budget, or to super-intelligent students, or even directly to 
better-trained teachers (though Catholic High teachers are well 
trained). To what, then, is it due? Radically, it would seem, 
to just one thing: a perfectly clear view of exactly what the aim 
of the school is, and energy and daring in trying to integrate 
every single item in the high school into a system that will 
achieve that aim. 

Everything points to that as the key to its success. When its 
unusual school paper began a few years ago, its first issue car- 
ried this tribute to one of the superiors to whom belong much 
of the credit for the school’s success: “She does not ask the stafl 
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to dare to create. This ... is presumed. She asks the staff to 
dare to be Catholic.” And Catholic High teachers have a phrase 
that sums up well their viewpoint: “Education is a short-cut to 
sanctity.” 

Having thus set its goal—to educate saints—the school rec- 
ognizes that certain educational principles must be applied in 
order to effect such a goal. One of these is that an intellectual 
Catholicism is most apt for inducing sanctity, is essential in an 
institution whose chief means of education are mental, and alone 
can fit students to be apostles in the world of 1950. So the 
school does its best to develop such a Catholicism. How is this 
done? Through emphasis on group discussion in class, under 
direction of a student leader. Through written discussion in 
the school paper on such questions as what Christian leader- 
ship is, what it means to be mature, why the school offers cer- 
tain commercial courses in its curriculum, what is meant by 
Christian art. Perhaps, above all, by an English program that 
stimulates directed reading and thorough discussion of stimulat- 
ing present-day writers like Bernanos, Bloy, Peguy, Undset, 
Greene, and Waugh, along with the standard ones. 

A second principle embodied in the Catholic High program 
is that, since the perfect Catholic is a person of responsibility 
and initiative, the school must aim at developing these qualities 
in its students. How does it go about this? In many ways. 
Student discussions, as noted above, help. Students also at times 
make the announcements relating to their own activities over 
the public address system. Monday morning begins with a 
three-minute mental prayer composed and given over the public 
address system by a student. Often prayers in individual classes 
are led by students, too, even by freshmen and sophomores. 
Parliamentary law is taught, and wherever possible is used in 
activity meetings. Sodality meetings are largely student affairs, 
planned by the Sodality Council and carried on by students. 

A third principle incarnated in the school program is that 
Catholic education must include training for the apostolate; 
for the saint, the perfect Catholic, is necessarily apostolic. This 
implies of course the development of a social consciousness, 
since much of the apostolate today is social. Apostolic train- 
ing in the school is furthered not only through religion class, 
the Sodality of Our Lady, and the Third Order, but through 
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every department of school life. English, sociology, economics, 
art, history and civics, Latin, modern languages—all play a part, 
and in the aggregate a far larger part than religion class, in 
training apostles. Apart from the curriculum, participation in 
the local Catholic Action federation does much to make students 
clear-thinking and social-minded, while a small group of the 
school’s students further their social education still more by at- 
tending certain social studies courses offered in a downtown 
school. Above all, Catholic High is more successful than some 
schools in training apostles because it courageously and con- 
stantly strives to Christianize every facet of school life. Inte- 
gration of all phases of school living into a single Catholic pat- 
tern makes its students quick to recognize the secularism every- 
where in the world about them, and eager to attempt its 
transformation by the leaven of full Catholic living. 

As a fourth principle, the school considers that right ordering 
of students’ minds and wills toward the love of the beautiful 
is an important part of education, since this appreciation for 
beauty is the place where perhaps mind and heart meet most 
closely. A correct attitude here can thus be of great help in 
training integrated Catholics, Catholics who not only believe 
with the Church but who think and feel with the Church as 
well. There is much discussion and study in the school and 
the school paper of what really constitutes beauty in art, drama, 
music, architecture, above all in the liturgy, and of how far 
modern art in its various forms actually measures up to that 
concept of beauty. This cultivation of a correct instinct for the 
beautiful is naturally of great importance in the education of 
young women, since their sex often apprehends truth, at least in 
part, through an intuitive recognition of beauty. However, it is 
a thing not without value for training boys too, though one 
would not conduct their training in it in precisely the same 
way. 


HOW BEGIN? 

By now I hope I have given a fairly correct analysis of what 
makes Catholic High what it is—a singleness of purpose, and 
the stressing of certain educational procedures calculated to 
achieve that purpose. Little attention has been paid to cur- 
riculum in this article, because the actual subjects taught do 
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not too much affect the problem of integration. Even high 
schools with ideal curricula can be sadly lacking in integration. 
It may now be of profit to approach the problem from a more 
practical standpoint. Put it thus: granted that something like 
the Catholic High plan of integration is desirable, how would 
one go about introducing such a program into a school? What 
would the first steps be? 

The first step is that a school decide definitely that it not 
only wants to educate for sanctity, but is ready to adopt the 
necessary means to do so. Without this as a starting point, it 
would be vain to hope for any great results. Supposing that 
has been done, the next action might well be a series of care- 
fully-planned and well-aimed teachers’ meetings. Catholic High 
teachers seem agreed that one of the things that has done most 
to achieve the integration of aim and policy that their school 
possesses has been their teachers’ meetings. These are held at 
fairly frequent intervals, say every month or oftener, and are 
of two kinds: a general meeting, with all the teachers of the 
school participating; and departmental meetings, for example 
of the English teachers, the religion teachers, the science teachers. 

In both types of meetings, procedure is pretty much the same. 
The meetings are not mere formal get-togethers in which the 
principal announces policy, or gatherings in which a multitude 
of small details are discussed without much relation to the 
school’s purpose, or again mere social meetings, though I am 
not denying that each of these may at times be of value. But 
the Catholic High meetings are gatherings in which the group 
in question—whether the whole teaching staff or one depart- 
ment—recalls the single aim of the school and discusses how 
far it is being attained by them, and what ways there may be 
to achieve it better. Such gatherings, provided the school has 
clearly defined and proclaimed its aim as that of developing 
Catholic leaders (i.e., intelligent and apostolic saints), can be 
of tremendous help in attaining that aim. The departmental 
meetings especially can gradually fit the various sections of the 
school curriculum into their place in the plan of action. This 
is particularly true of the English and religion departments, but 
it is true in some degree of every other department as well. 

Perhaps the next step to be taken in a program of integration 
would be a fearless re-appraisal of all existing extra-curricular 
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activities in the light of the school’s purpose. The effectiveness 
of a school annual, for example, in contributing to that purpose, 
might well be doubted. Catholic High found it so, and dropped 
the yearbook. I have talked to teachers in other schools (one 
of them a man who had been moderator of this activity) who 
believe most Catholic high schools would do well to do the 
same. Catholic High has found that affording its graduates 
occasional opportunities for further spiritual and intellectual de- 
velopment is a thing more appreciated by them than the posses- 
sion of four seldom-opened yearbooks. Thus, when the topics 
of labor legislation, housing, the Marshall Plan, and federal 
aid to education were being delved into by the Debate League 
of the cy, Catholic High held a “Town Hall Night” for its 
graduates and friends in which, in four separate rooms, these 
subjects were discussed with reference to Catholic principles. 

The worth of the usual type of school paper, which does little 
but narrate past events, often stale ones at that, may at least 
be questioned. A long front-page news story on last week’s 
retreat can hardly be of very much interest or profit, whereas a 
serious student discussion on how to make the effects of a re- 
treat endure would both be of more interest, and of far more 
value in developing Catholic thinkers and writers. Certainly 
Catholic High, by eliminating practically all news from its 
school paper, and directing that organ instead to moulding stu- 
dent minds and pens in a Catholic pattern has found a new way 
of contributing to the solid Catholic formation of its students. 
And the paper is read. 

The above are but instances. There are all sorts of things 
that would come up for discussion in a re-appraisal of activities. 
Does it help develop in students a Christian set of values if a 
school stages an athletic banquet, but nothing comparable for 
the Sodality or for intellectual activities? Or should there be 
no banquets for any of the groups? If some knowledge of par- 
liamentary law, and ability to debate are part of the necessary 
equipment of a Christian apostle, should this need be provided 
for in English class, or outside? If, as happens in some schools, 
most of the students will never be taking sociology, where pre- 
cisely should be given them the thorough grounding in the Cath- 
olic ideas on property, work, money, race, marriage and voca- 
tion? What concrete steps must the school take to insure that 
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students realize, in a practical and not merely theoretical way, 
that the school honestly and really considers a good Sodality of 
inestimably more importance than a good basketball team? If 
the purpose of athletics is to benefit the students physically, 
should the bulk of concern in this field be directed toward the 
intramural program? Should occasional lectures be given at 
times by visitors to the entire student body, in order to achieve 
some special aim? 

Catholic High has found such lectures an excellent way to 
achieve at times some specially desired result. For example, 
feeling that the student body, while it had the general principles 
of parliamentary law, was short on application of some points of 
it, the school brought in Father Herbert O’H. Walker, S.J., of 
St. Louis, for a full day, to show students how. Other speakers 
have, in the last four years, enlightened the student body on 
other points: Father Stephen Leven, on street-preaching; John 
Haffert of The Scapular magazine, on Fatima; and Carol Jack- 
son of Integrity, on the lay apostolate. 

Answers to all these questions about school activities may 
vary to some extent in different schools, since conditions vary. 
Nevertheless, until in the light of the school’s single purpose 
such questions are asked, there is not very much chance of 
achieving full integration in a school. 

At this point I want to say, and emphasize, that I am not 
canonizing Catholic High. Unquestionably the school is not 
perfect—nothing human is. One of the Catholic High teachers 
herself mentioned to me that she does not feel they've done all 
they should as yet to guide their students into parish activities. 
I do not doubt she is right but I must in justice add that Catholic 
High is doing more in his respect than are most Catholic schools. 

Catholic High has always had an active, and on the whole 
quite an effective Sodality. But only very recently has the So- 
dality been made really selective, conformably to the specifica- 
tions of Pius XII. “In the enrolment of Sodalists, care should 
be taken to choose those who are by no means satisfied with an 
ordinary and common kind of life. . . .”> Lack of such selectivity 
in the past must be regarded as a defect, and there is every 


5 Pius XII, “Bis sgculari,” Acta Apostolic Sedis, XL (September 27, 
1948), 393, 
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reason to believe that the new step will enhance the effectiveness 
of Catholic High. 

Let no reader suppose me under the illusion that all Catholic 
High graduates are saints, even in embryo. Such an idea would 
be incredibly naive. A Catholic school is a cross-section of 
ordinary young Catholics, and presumably not all of them will 
be captured by the vision of full, integrated Catholicism. But 
many will. The question is not whether, as a matter of fact, 
all a school’s graduates become perfect Catholics, saints. The 
question is whether a school is doing its best to forward such 
a happy result. And it is my firm conviction that Catholic High 
has something to teach us in this regard. 

Is Catholic High the only Catholic high school in the country 
that has really attempted to integrate its whole educational pro- 
gram? No, there are others. The program and methods of one 
of them is described in the September, 1949, issue of Integrity 
under the title, “Education for Sanctity.”. This description is 
especially valuable because it is writteri by a recent graduate 
of the school, who, knowing she received a far fuller Catholic 
training than most high schools afford, gives what she thinks 
the reasons were for its superiority. 

There are probably some readers who feel that all this em- 
phasis on the spiritual will be harmful to the full intellectual 
development of students. Let them put their minds at rest: the 
Catholic High type of program produces students who are, not 
less intellectual than those of other schools, but more so. Some 
of the proof for this claim I have scattered throughout this 
article, especially under the heading “Achievements.” The col- 
lege records of Catholic High graduates give further evidence. 
If the reader wants even fuller satisfaction, let him peruse The 
Christian Impact in English, remembering as he does so that 
the program there indicated, and in use at Catholic High, is 
meant for, and used by, teachers of Catholic youth of each year 
in high school. 

One last tip, to those who are interested in more vocations: 
fully Catholic schools are part of the answer. From a student 
body of about 900, Catholic High had in 1948 (I do not have 
later figures) 18 vocations. From a student body of 400, the 
school described in the September issue of Integrity had 17. 
Would that all our high schools had similar proportions! 








OBJECTIVES OF SEMINARY LATIN 


REV. GERARD ESSER, S.V.D.* 


To the seminary is entrusted the task of forming priests. 
The formation period embraces the general work of high school 
and college and the special work, philosophy and_ theology 
courses. An essential part of priestly formation is the study of 
Latin. Among others there are two main reasons for emphasis 
on the study of Latin in the seminary. 

The first reason has to do with the priest’s daily use of Latin. 
Every day the priest spends about two hours reading Latin 
prayers. These prayers are not of his own choosing; they are 
required of him by the Church. In saying Mass and reading 
the Divine Office, the priest uses Church Latin, which is not a 
degenerate offspring of the Latin of the Romans, but an original 
and happy adaptation of the popular idiom to sacred use. 

Adoration through language on the part of the Catholic priest- 
hood goes on all over the globe day and night. What tales 
these hours of prayer—of ardent desire, burning contrition, and 
passionate pleading—might tell! If we could see the golden 
clouds of prayer ascending from the hearts of priests and the 
healing showers of grace descending in consequence from heaven 
upon the world and upon individual souls, we would never tire 
of the vision. 

The Breviary is the priest’s prayerbook, his vademecum for 
life. One of the obligations of the seminary staff is to see that 
the priests they form are capable of reading it with devotion 
and joy. Priestly duties are often hard; they carry with them 
great responsibilities and sometimes lead to bitter disappoint- 
ments. The priest is often bewildered by misunderstanding and 
saddened by failure. Seminary instructors should put forth every 
effort to prevent the daily recitation of the Breviary from be- 
coming just another burden weighing down the spirit of the 
priest. Indeed, the Church intends it to be a source of relief, 
strength, and consolation. It is to be a true means of grace 


*Rev. Gerard Esser, S.V.D., is a professor at St. Mary’s Seminary, 


Techny, Ill., and author of the recently published Theologia Naturalis 
(Techny: St. Mary’s Mission House Press). 
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which lifts the priest up to purer regions where he may breath 
more freely. 

It should be the ambition of the seminary staff to train can- 
didates for the priesthood to use Latin as a second mother 
tongue, the one they should delight in using while conversing 
with God. The achievement of this sublime end should be the 
responsibility of instructors in all departments of the seminary, 
each of the four departments, the high school, the college, the 
philosophy department, and the theology department. The 
courses of each of these departments offer ample opportunity 
for the student to become familiar with the Latin tongue. In 
the high school, the student learns the grammar of the language; 
at the college level, classical writers open up for him a view 
of the civilization and culture of the Romans; through the study 
of philosophy in Latin, he is disciplined in logic and introduced 
to the wisdom of metaphysics; and in theology, again through 
the medium of Latin, the richest and most fruitful possessions 
of his vocation are offered him to make his own. 

A wide acquaintance with Latin is possible for the future 
priest when all seminary courses are integrated with the formal 
study of the language itself, and when courses in philosophy 
and theology are conducted in a Latin which is easily followed 
by the young student. The importance of knowing and using 
Latin in the seminary is well put by Pope Pius XI: “We desire 
the students to be most carefully instructed in the Latin lan- 
guage, for this reason especially, that when they come to their 
higher studies, which should be taught as well as learned in 
Latin, ignorance of the language will not debar them from at- 
taining a thorough knowledge of what is taught and from train- 
ing themselves in scholastic disputations, by which their youth- 
ful talents are in a most signal way sharpened in the defense 
of truth.” These words lead us to the second reason why the 
study of Latin is an integral part in the formation of the priest. 

The Catholic priesthood, as a social station, is the nucleus 
of that supernatural culture which Christ bequeathed in the 
custody of the Church to the human race. One generation of 
priests transmits this culture to the succeeding generation. This 


1 Pius XI, “Officiorum omnium,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XIV (August 7, 
1922), 453. 
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supernatural culture has been enshrined in the Latin language 
from the beginning of the Church. It is in the Latin language 
that the doctrines of divine revelation have been officially formu- 
lated by the Church. The use of Latin as the official language 
of the Church is justified by Pope Pius XI in the following state- 
ment: “The Church which is destined to embrace all nations 
and to endure until the end of time, whose government is not 
entrusted to the people, needs a language that by its very 
nature is universal, unchangeable, and not subject to ordinary 
daily use.”* The need for Latin in the science of theology is 
no less than its need in official documents of the Church. C. J. 
Woollen remarks: “Catholic truth, moreover, and theological 
deduction must be enshrined in a dead language in order that 
they may not lose their precise meaning.”* 

It is for us priests to draw on those fountains of Christian 
faith which the Church has opened for us and to give Catholic 
doctrine unalloyed to the people. Hence, it is the duty of semi- 
nary instructors to train every candidate for the priesthood so 
well in Latin that they may be able to unlock the treasury of 
salvation in Catholic doctrine. The important point here is 
that every priest be so trained. In its responsibilities concern- 
ing the general care of souls, the priesthood is truly democratic. 
The church does not distinguish between two ranks in the priest- 
hood, first rank priests on whom second rank priests depend in 
discharging priestly duties. The same program of education is 
offered all priests, and the same general responsibilities are im- 
posed on all. This should not be construed to imply, however, 
that the writer is unmindful of the specialized functions that 
some priests must perform in the operation of a diocese or 
religious community and of the specialized training such func- 
tions require. Such specialized training is not given as part 
of the regular seminary program. According to Pope Pius XI, 
students for the priesthood, without distinction, should learn to 
consult the Doctors and the Fathers of the Church. Insufficient 
knowledge of Latin, however, makes reading the Doctors and 
Fathers of the Church distasteful. Students who are not well 
versed in Latin neglect these solid sources of Catholic doctrine. 


2 Ibid., 452. 
3C. J. Woollen, “The Necessity for Latin,” Catholic Educational Review, 
XLVIII (April, 1950), 245. 
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Such students are incapable of penerating very far into certain 
philosophical and theological problems. This wretched state of 
affairs, Pius XI noted, obtains only too frequently in our 
seminaries.* 

What should the young priest take with him as he leaves the 
seminary to enter upon his priestly work? Speaking on the 
occasion of his sacerdotal silver jubilee, Pope Pius XI answered 
this question: 


And perhaps we can recognize that in these struggles for ideals, for the 
truth, for the souls of men—in this last most of all—a real preoccupation 
with books has an importance all its own, as it has its place of service, 
even though that importance be only to provide nourishment for the mind. 
So it is, then, that in our modern way we come to the care and the ad- 
ministration of what the charming St. Francis de Sales used to call the 
“eighth sacrament” and the sacrament for priests above all others, the 
sacrament of learning.° 


St. Francis de Sales, when speaking to his priests, insisted upon 
the duty of learning: 

I tell you, in truth, aorance is more to be feared in priests than sin, 
because by ignoran = one not only ruins one’s own soul, but dishonors 
and degrades the priesthood. I beg you, therefore, to devote yourselves 
seriously to study. Knowledge in a priest is the eighth sacrament of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy; and the Church’s greatest evils have come from 
the fact that the ark of knowledge was found in other hands than those 
of the Levites.® 

If the seminary instructors have endowed those ordained for 
priestly work with a love for ecclesiastical learning, then they 
have accomplished their task. Love of ecclesiastical learning, 
however, is inseparable from an efficient knowledge and prac- 
tical use of Latin. 

It is by no means only on rare occasions that one hears ques- 
tions like the following asked. What is the use of studying the 
Roman and the Greek classical authors as preparation for the 
priesthood? Would it not be much more profitable in the edu- 
cation of priests to substitute the writings of the Church Fathers 
for the works of the ancient Romans and Greeks? From the 


4 Pius XI, op. cit., 453. 

5 Statement by Pius XI, quoted in Charles Bruehl, “Pius XI and the 
Priesthood,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XXXIX (July, 1939), 1036. 

6 Harold Burton, Life of St. Francis de Sales, Vol. I, p. 382. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1926. 
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beginning of the Middle Ages, now for some fifteen centuries, 
the Church has used the ancient classics in her schools. The 
Roman classical writers, following their Greek models, employed 
in their works the fundamental laws of human thought and 
culture. In their orations and poetry, and in their historical and 
philosophical writings, they apply the natural principles upon 
which human culture is based. The clear logic and the precise 
rhetoric of these writers helps those who study them to be clear 
in their own thinking and correct in their own use of language. 
Commenting on the Irish secondary school program, Father T. 
Corcoran said: 


Broadly stated, the examination of classical texts should aim always at a 
knowledge of the thought-content and literary structure of what is read, 
and only in a secondary way at the details of grammatical form. Rem 
tene, verba sequenter is an ancient maxim, true not only in the case of 
the public speaker but of the very beginner in Latin learning. The true 
classical teacher will set before students, as the core and life source of 
instruction, what the author had to say and how a criticism of thought- 
value will appraise it; and he will join with this, or rather interlace with it, 
an exposition of the structural skill of the writer... . The restoration of 
the true idea of literary study is essential to progress not only in Greek 
and in Latin, but in modern languages also, ... The teacher of clasics 
is a teacher of literature, not a mere maker of more or less clumsy trans- 
lations.7 


If in his long period of formation the priest is convinced 
through a study of the classics that even before Christianity 
men knew and respected the basic principles of human thought 
and culture, his mind will be fortified against the rantings of 
the relativists who today in many halls of learning deny the 
permanency of human values and advocate changing moral cus- 
toms just as we change from time ‘to time the style of clothes. 
We should appreciate the wisdom of the Church in acquaint- 
ing her priests with the culture of the human race as well as 
with the inspirational writings of Sacred Scripture and the pro- 
found thought of her Doctors and Fathers. It is not enough 
for the priest to be able to defend the principles of right think- 
ing and culture by arguing that they are what the Church 
teaches; he should be able to show also that what the Church 
teaches in this regard is embedded by Divine Providence in 


7™T. Corcoran, S.J., “The New Secondary Programmes in Ireland,” 
Studies, XI (December, 1922), 564-65. 
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human nature and has been recognized as truth by great minds 
in all times. 

If, on the other hand, the priest learns only the doctrines of 
faith, as explained in the writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
he does not have the opportunity of forming a clear judgment 
as to what human reason on its own has learned throughout the 
ages about human values and their permanency; it will be all 
the more difficult for him to disentangle the false reasoning of 
modern relativism. He may be in danger of drifting with the 
current view that the doctrines of faith have no bearing on na- 
tural culture and that this natural culture is an on-going process 
with no inherent abiding principles to rely on. His training 
will not enable him to demonstrate on natural grounds why 
certain eternally fundamental principles and laws must guide 
the lives of nations and why there can be no compromise about 
the sanctity of the basic principles of human rights. He will 
not be able to give a solid reason for a firm and clear stand in 
these matters and he may be swayed by public opinion. 

The Icw status of Latin in our modern schools is an indica- 
tion of the low appraisal that our generation places on the 
knowledge of the record of a past civilization as a means of 
helping us to understand human living better. It is also an 
indication of the misleading emphasis in modern education on 
the principle that each individual can solve all the problems 
of living by himself. The key which opens the treasury chest 
of our civilization is Latin. Some educators feel that there is 
nothing in the chest and keeping the key is useless. The im- 
portance of Latin to Christian education was noted last year 
by Woollen: 


The unpopularity of Latin as a subject is doubtless a sign of the times. 
It expresses the materialistic philosophy that sees in education only a 
means of preparation for the business of life... . To get away from 
the teaching of Latin in schools is to make a further breach with the cul- 
ture which results from a truly Christian education. The classical tradi- 
tion is, in its origin, a Catholic tradition.® 


The two reasons advanced in this article for making Latin 
an integral part of the priest’s formation will appear more con- 
vincing if the prejudice that Latin has no place in modern culture 


8C. J. Woollen, op. cit., 246-47. 
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is dropped. Latin has a rightful place in modern culture. Of 
the power of Latin in modern culture, the literary editor of the 
London Morning Post, a paper not usually considered friendly 
to Catholics, said: 

Latin is the living voice of the great ages of Christianity and it is in a 
true sense the tongue and tocsin of eternity... . From end to end of 
Christendom today, without a moment’s cessation during the twenty-four 
hours, the wonderful drama that concludes with the Latin words “Ite 
Missa est,” is being enacted in the Roman churches, and millions of wor- 
shippers find in its ancient phrases an unfading splendor of musical imagery, 
a day-spring of eternal solace and inspiration.® 


Today the Church, the Mystical Body, is bleeding from a deep 
wound, extreme nationalism. For her part, the Church leads 
all nations to unite before God in one tongue. Her official 
prayers are said in this common language through which she 
binds all nations into one family before their Heavenly Father. 

The wisdom of the Church in adopting Latin as her official 
language was echoed by Prof. Roland G. Kent, when in 1924 


speaking to the American Philosophical Society he advocated a 
return to Latin as a world language: 


Until about 1800, the scientist had an international language, Latin, in 
which he published his most important works, that they might be under- 
stood outside their own countries. But now we find not only English, 
French, and German in such use, but many other languages; and when, 
in addition to six or eight other tongues, a scholar whose interest is 
primarily not in language nor in literature finds himself obligated to learn 
Russian or Rumanian in order to read some special work accessible only 
in that tongue, the task becomes too great. A common medium must be 
sought, either a modern language, Latin, or an artificial language. Many 
arguments have been advanced in this matter, but for the natural scientist 
the sine qua non in his choice is that his international language should 
convey the thought with objective certainty. For this purpose, Latin, 
whose words have well established meanings, stands supreme.!°? 


Sentire cum Ecclesia, we are admonished; how better than 
through the Church’s own medium of communication? 


8 Quoted in Arthur Preuss, “The Use of Latin in the Church,” Fort- 
nightly Review, XXXIV (January 15, 1927), 38. 

10 New York Times, April 25, 1924, quoted in “Notes and Gleanings,” 
Fortnightly Review, XXXI (May 15, 1924), 192. 





THE STATUS OF CATHOLIC 
JUNIOR COLLEGES—II 


REV. JOSEPH B. TREMONTI, C.S.V.* 


CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION 


The background, abilities, interest and problems of the Cath- 
olic junior college student determined his aims. The Catholic 
junior colleges sought to identify the students’ aims with those 
of Catholic education. As far as possible the Catholic junior 
colleges set up programs that would foster moral, religious, cul- 
tural and social growth fitting the student to take his place in 
democratic American society as a well-trained competent Chris- 
tian person. 

The offerings in Catholic junior colleges reflected the essen- 
tial moral training laid own as objectives in Catholic philosophy 
of education. All students in Catholic junior colleges were re- 
quired to have courses in religion or philosophy, English, health 
or physical edcation. 


CURRICULA 


In addition to the subjects required for all, the subject offer- 
ings were organized into curricula that were designed to meet 
the students’ specific aims. Once a student had chosen a cur- 
riculum, the subjects of that curriculum then became require- 
ments for him. For example, students following the liberal arts 
program will have (a) subjects required for all students, (b) 
special subjects required for the liberal arts curriculum, includ- 
ing a choice between science and mathematics. 

Table 5 shows the requirements for each curriculum and the 
number of institutions offering each program. After meeting 
all required subject courses for his curriculum, the student might 
elect, under guidance, other subjects to complete his program. 

Only one curriculum, Liberal Arts, was found in all schools. 
Preparatory curricula greatly exceeded the terminal curricula 
in variety and in frequency of occurrence in different institu- 


*Rev. Joseph B. Tremonti, C.S.V., Ed.D., is on the staff of the School 
of Education of the University of Detroit. This is the second of a series 
of articles on the Catholic junior college. 
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tions. Six different types of preparatory curricula were found in 
more than half of the schools, while only one type of terminal 
curriculum, Secretarial, was found in more than half of the 


schools. 


TABLE 5 


PREPARATORY AND TERMINAL CURRICULA ORGANIZATIONS 
OF SUBJECT OFFERINGS OF CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
TO MEET STUDENTS’ OBJECTIVES AND THE NUMBER 





Students’ 
Objectives 


Name of Curriculum and Typically 


Required Subjects in Addition to Re- 


ligion, Health Education and English 





1. Preparation for third 
year of four-year liberal 
arts college. 


2. Pre-professional prep- 
aration for chemistry. 


3. a for four- 


year college work in field 
of commerce. 


4. Pre-professional prep- 
aration for high school 
teaching. 


5. Preparatory educa- 
tion in music. 


6. Pre-professional prep- 
aration in pharmacy, 
medicine, or dentistry. 


7. Pre-professional prep- 
aration for law. 


8. Pre-professional train- 
ing for nursing 


9. Preparation for four- 
year college work in fine 


10. Pre-professional pre- 
paration in engineering. 


11. Preparation for jour- 
nalism. 


Liberal Arts—foreign language, so- 
cial science, natural science (or ma- 
thematics ). 


Pre-chemistry—foreign language, na- 
tural science, mathematics, physics, 
general chemistry, qualitative and 
quantitative analysis. 


Commercial—foreign language, na- 
tural science (or math.), business, 
economics, elementary accounting. 


Liberal Arts—foreign language, so- 
cial science, natural science (or 
math. ), education. 


Music—foreign language, social 
science, natural science (or math.), 
music. 


Pre-medicine, pre-pharmacy, _ pre- 
dentistry—foreign language, mathe- 
matics, biology, chemistry, physics. 


Pre-law—foreign language, business, 
economics, history, mathematics (or 
science), social science, ethics. 


Pre-nursing—foreign language, social 
science, chemistry, biology. 


Fine Arts—foreign language, physi- 
cal and social sciences, introduc- 
tion to humanities philosophy, art. 


Pre-engineering — foreign language, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
general engineering, machine design. 


Pre-journalism — foreign language, 
social science, natural science (or 
math.), reporting, newswriting. 


OF INSTITUTIONS OFFERING EACH CURRICULUM 


Number 


of Insti- 
tutions 


25 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


Students’ 
Objectives 


Name of Curriculum and Typically 
Required Subjects in Addition to Re- 
ligion, Health Education and English 





12. Pre-professional pre- 
paration for librarianship. 


13. Pre-professional pre- 
paration for social work. 


14. Pre-professional edu- 
cation for the priesthood. 


15. Pre-professional pre- 
paration for physio-the- 


rapy. 


16. Pre-professional pre- 
paration for occupational 
therapy. 


17. Secretarial training. 


18. General Education. 


19. Preparation for home 
and family living. 


20. Preparation for medi- 
cal secretary. 


21. Professional prepara- 
tion for elementary 
school teaching. 


22. Preparation for work 
as a dietitian. 


23. Preparation for aero- 
nautical occupations. 


Pre-library science — foreign Lan- 
guage, social science, speech, philos- 
ophy. 


Social work—foreign language, na- 
tural science, psychology, history, 
sociology, economics. 


Pre-divinity — Latin, mathematics, 
science, history, speech. 


Pre-physiotherapy—f oreign lan- 
guage, social science, natural science, 
psychology, physiology, play acti- 
vities. 


Pre-occupational therapy — foreign 
language, social science, natural 
science, psychology, arts and crafts. 


Secretarial—foreign language, psy- 
chology, speech, business, economics, 
shorthand, typewriting, machines. 


Liberal Arts Terminal—foreign lan- 
guage, social science, natural science 
(or math.), electives in psychology, 
speech, foods, clothing, _ textiles, 
meal planning and services, music. 


Home-economics—foreign language, 
applied chemistry, psychology, de- 
sign, clothing, foods, social science, 
meal planning and service, textiles, 
art. 


Medical secretary—foreign language, 
social science, chemistry, biology, 
accounting and office practice. 


Elementary school teaching— 
foreign language, social science, na- 
tural science, (or math.), psychology, 
education. 


Dietetics—foreign language, social 
science, chemistry, biology, foods. 


Aviation—Elementary airplane the- 
ory and construction. 


Number 
of Insti- 
tutions 
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The degree to which Catholic junior colleges offer a varied 
program, even with small enrolments, is shown in Table 6 report- 
ing the distribution of Catholic junior colleges according to the 
number of curricula offered and the number of students. There 
is only a slight tendency for the larger institutions to offer 
more curricula than the smaller ones. For example, institutions 
with enrolments less than 150 students offered’ from two to over 
fourteen different curricula. Institutions with enrolments of 150 
students or over offered eight to twelve curricula. 

The varied curricula are different ways of organizing the same 
total subject offering. Apparently Catholic junior colleges gen- 
erally are too small to offer economically a large number of spe- 
cial subjects that are the bases of a large number of different 
curricula. . 

TABLE 6 
DISTRIBUTION OF CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER OF CURRICULA OFFERED AND ENROLMENT 


{ 


Enrol- | Number of Curricula Offered 
ment [1/2138141516|7| 8| 9 |10/11|12| 


400-499 | 
350-399 
300-349 
950-299 
200-249 | 
150-199 
100-149 | 21: 1} 1 
50-99 | | | | | ¢ paean 
Totals | | - f Be Se aE: 
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SUBJECT OFFERING 

The emphasis on liberal arts and preparatory curricula is evi- 
dent in the lists of subject requirements in Tables 5 and 8. In 
addition to religion, health education and English, practically 
all curricula required foreign language. Most curricula required 
social science. There were greater options possible in natural 
science and mathematics, except for curricula leading to techni- 
cal preparation in which these subjects were specifically required. 

The maximum opportunity for specialization in each subject 
field may be estimated from the numbers of semester hours 
reported in Table 8. This table shows how the different insti- 
tutions varied in the total amount of their offerings in different 
subjects. 
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Religion, Philosophy, and Psychology—The Catholic junior col- 
lege had for its major objectives the preparation of youth to 
understand the necessity of preparing for life hereafter. Con- 
sequently, religion, the core of the Catholic junior college cur- 
riculum, was required in all schools for all Catholic students. 
Philosophy and psychology were often combined with religion 
courses. At times, religion was offered under the title of philos- 
ophy. Non-Catholic students were required to take courses in 
philosophy. Two or three hours per week were set aside for 
this instruction in most institutions. In addition, some schools 
offered courses in Scripture study and methods of teaching re- 
ligion. There was not a great deal of choice for the student in 
the offering since most institutions offered nine semester hours 
or less in religion and 14 or less in philosophy and psychology 
(Table 8). This means that the typical offering was a two-period 
per week course for four semesters in religion, and a three-period 
course in philosophy or psychology. 

English—English was required in all schools, emphasizing the 
training in fundamentals pointed out in Catholic junior college 
philosophy. Composition, rhetoric and literature were required 
in all schools. Most schools also offered public speaking and 
some, journalism. Remedial English was offered in one school, 
while another included a course in business letters and reports. 


The typical school offered 30-34 semester hours in the field 
of English (Table 8). This is the equivalent of two, 4-period 
per week courses for four semesters. One school offered only 
ten semester hours: a three-period per week course for the first 
semester and a three-period per week course for the second 
semester in composition and rhetoric, a three-period per week 
course in literature for one semester, and a one-period per week 
course for one semester in public speaking. Another school had 
a wide offering of 57 semester hours including a large number 
of different courses in literature and various types of public 
speaking. 

Foreign Language—Modern European languages were espe- 
cially important in Catholic education because many Catholics 
speak them as their native tongues. Foreign language offerings 
were more numerous than those in any other field. In cumula- 
tive total, they amounted to almost 20 per cent of all semester 
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hours offered. All schools offered two or more foreign lan- 
guages, with 18 offering four or five different languages. French 
and Spanish were offered in all schools but one. German was 
offered in 20 schools, Latin in 17, Greek in seven and Italian in 
one. The typical offering in foreign language was 64 semester 
hours (Table 8). This is the equivalent of four periods per 
week for each of four languages for four semesters, and far 
exceeds the possibilities of any one student for specialization. 
Two schools offered 100 or more semester hours (Table 8). 


Mathematics—Mathematics was offered in all schools. Both 
unified and separate courses were found in college algebra, 
trigonometry, and analytical geometry. Special courses for busi- 
ness mathematics were found in a few schools. The typical 
offering in mathematics was 18 semester hours (Table 8). In 
such a school a student could specialize by taking four periods 
per week in mathematics for four semesters plus a two-period 
per week elective for one semester. 


Socia! Sciences—Social sciences were offered in all colleges 
with special emphasis being placed upon history. Economics, 
sociology, and political science were found to a lesser degree. 
There was ample opportunity for specialization in social stu- 
dies; the typical institution offered 40-44 semester hours, with 
one institution offering 82 semester hours (Table 8). 


Natural Sciences—All colleges offered courses in chemistry; 
most of them, courses in biology, while only 13 schools offered 
courses in physics. The number of applied courses in science 
was affected greatly by the types of technical preparation offered. 
Opportunity for specialization in natural science was about the 
same as it was in social science with the typical school offering 
40-44 semester hours (Table 8). 


Music—Opportunity for specialization in music was afforded 
by a wide variety of courses in some institutions. The typical 
school offered 27 semester hours. Three schools offered more 
than 50 semester hours (Table 8). 


Education—Education courses were found in the offerings of 
16 Catholic junior colleges. In some states education courses 
are not recognized by state authorities when offered on the junior 
college level. The typical institution offered 15 semester hours 
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in education courses (Table 8), with one institution offering 
over 50 semester hours. The offerings in education and their 
respective frequencies are given in Table 7. 

Educational psychology, methods of elementary education, 
principles of education, techniques of teaching and methods in 
reading were common to over half of the Catholic junior colleges. 


TABLE 7 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF SPECIFIC EDUCATION 
COURSES IN CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Number 
Course Institutions 
Offering 





Educational Psychology 
Methods of Elementary education 
Principles of Education 
Techniques of Teaching 
Methods in Reading 

Teaching of Arithmetic 
Observation of Teaching 
History of Education 

School Management 
Introduction to Education 
Elementary Curricula 

Tests and Measurements 
Methods in Teaching Religion 
Teaching of Geography 
Elements in Music 

Child Care and Guidance 
Language Arts (Elementary school) 
Methods in Social Studies 
Introduction to Child Psychology 
Classroom Management 
Library Methods 

Problems in Teaching 

Health and Safety Education 
Art (Grades 1-4) 

Normal Art 

Visual Education 

Elementary School Science 
Children’s Literature Methods 
General Psychology 

Music Methods (Grades 1-4) 
Rural School Methods 
Kindergarten—Primary Methods 
Handwriting 

The Junior High School 

Arts and Crafts 
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TABLE 8 


DISTRIBUTION OF CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS 
OFFERED IN DIFFERENT SUBJECT FIELDS 





Nenhios of Schools Cluten: 





Number of 
Semester 
Hours 
Offered? 


hy and 


solo 


Philoso 
Psycho 


Sy 
Natural Sc. 
Music 
Home Econ. 
| Commerce and 
Secretarial 
Geography 
Other Subjects 


Mathematics 





to} Foreign Lang. 


100 or more | 
95-99 | 
90-94 

85-89 

80-84 

75-79 

70-74 

65-69 

60-64 

55-59 

50-54 

45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 1 

15-19 3 

10-14 4 

5- 9 13 
0- 4 4 

Totals 25 |25 |25 |25 |25 |25 |25 16 {15 |18 | 20 | 2 13 
Medians a 8. .3| 12.9 |31. .2|61. 5/18. 5|42. 5/42. 5|27.2|15. 0/21. 9/22. 5| 33.0] 83| 7.5|14.5 
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* Semester hour offering is the cumulative total number of the semester house in the 
different courses within a specific subject field. os 
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METHOD OF MARKING 


As with other phases of organization, the methods of report- 
ing student success generally followed conservative lines. A 
unified and quite general system of grading was found existing 
in all but one of the Catholic junior colleges. Grades were indi- 
cated by the letters from A to F. Eighteen schools gave a cer- 
tain value in honor points to each letter. The letters, their sig- 
nificance, and value in honor points are shown in Table 9. 


TABLE 9 
HONOR POINT VALUE OF MARKS IN 18 SCHOOLS 





Honor Points 


Significance in 14 in 1 


in 3 
Schools Schools School 


Excellent 4 
Good ¢ 8 
Fair 
Poor, but passing 

E or F below 70 Failed 


In most schools, for a grade of A in a given course, the student 
received three times as many grade points as semester hours in 
that course; for a grade of B, twice as many; for C, as many 
grade points as semester hours of credit. 


FREQUENCY OF REPORTS 
All Catholic junior colleges made reports of grades to stu- 
dents and parents either monthly, quarterly, or semesterly. The 
practice in 18 Catholic institutions was the quarterly report, 
with the semester report ranking next in six schools, and the 
monthly report in one. Warning notices of probable failure 
were given to the student in conference. Causes of deficiency 

were made known to the student and remedies outlined. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


For graduation from Catholic junior colleges, the students 
must complete the prescribed courses in the various curricula 
followed. The required number of semester hours varied as 
shown in Table 10. 

Most institutions required sixty-four semester hours for grad- 
uation. Additional courses in religion and philosophy raised the 
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total in one institution to 68 hours. One institution required 93 
semester hours for its two-year course, and one required 102 
semester hours for completion of a two-year teacher training 
course. Two of the schools requiring 60 semester hours for com- 
pletion offered no certificate and held no formal graduation. The 
remaining institutions hold formal graduation for those com- 
pleting the required number of semester hours in courses 
specified for the various curricula. 


TABLE 10 
SEMESTER HOURS REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 
FROM CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 








Number of Institutions 
Semester Hours Requiring 


5 
14 








1 
1 
1 








2 
25 


Total 


All of the Catholic junior colleges required a minimum of one 
year residence. Twenty-two schools required the attainment of 
a general average of 75 per cent for all courses for graduation. 





DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES CONFERRED 
Degrees and certificates were awarded by the schools upon 
the satisfactory completion of definite curricula. The types of 
degrees and certificates conferred by Catholic junior colleges are 


shown in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 
DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES CONFERRED 
BY CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 





Number of 
Colleges 
Conferring 





Associate in Arts Degree (A.A.) 16 
Junior College Graduation Diploma 

Associate in Science Degree (A.S.) 

Junior College Certificate 

Teachers Certificate 
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Most colleges granted the Associate in Arts degree, approxi- 
mately one third the junior college diploma, and one fourth 
the Associate in Science degree. 

With a few important exceptions mentioned below, the de- 
grees and certificates awarded by Catholic junior colleges had 
transfer recognition. The school year was a standard 36 weeks 
organized by semesters. All but one Catholic junior college 
were accredited by some agency. Three types of accreditation 
or recognition of junior colleges are given: (a) by state depart- 
ments of education; (b) by state universities; and (c) by re- 
gional associations. All but five schools were accredited by the 
state departments of education; all but six were accredited by 
a state university or equivalent institution. On the other hand, 
less than half the Catholic junior colleges were accredited by 
regional associations. Students from schools not accredited by 
regional associations occasionally had difficulty in transferring 
their junior college credits to some four-year institutions. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 
LIBRARIES, LABORATORIES AND MUSEUMS 

Classroom instruction in Catholic junior collegés was im- 
proved and enriched through frequent use of library facilities 
and the science laboratories. In some cases, the latter were sup- 
plemented by museums. The academic nature of the subject 
offering required extensive reading and considerable use of lab- 
oratory equipment. Catholic junior colleges were provided with 
libraries housing an average of 12,000 books. Libraries in 23 
junior colleges were used jointly by the teachers and students 
in the high school division of the institution. In no case, was 
the library housed in a separate building, but occupied a room 
or rooms in buildings devoted to other purposes. All colleges 
had chemistry laboratories, all but three had biology labora- 
tories, and more than half had physics laboratories. With but 
few exceptions, the laboratories were well equipped. Museums 
were found in three institutions. 


LIBRARIES 

The emphasis on preparatory purposes and the liberal arts 

curriculum caused much of the learning activity to be centered 

around reading. A great part of the students’ time out of class 
was spent in the library. 
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The extent to which the libraries were used was measured 
by the book withdrawals for students and faculty. These data 
were compared with similar institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association! in Table 12. 


TABLE 12 


NUMBER OF TWO-WEEK LOANS PER STUDENT PER YEAR AND 
NUMBER OF LIBRARY WITHDRAWALS PER STAFF MEMBER 
PER YEAR IN JUNIOR COLLEGES OF THE NORTH 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION AND IN CATHOLIC 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Number of Two- Number of 
Week Loans per Library 
Type of Institution Student per Year Withdrawals 
per Staff Mem- 
ber per Year. 


N.C.A. Junior Colleges 4 





nel seem to make greater use of their library facilities than do 
the personnel in accredited junior colleges of the North Central 
Association. The number of two-week book loans per student 
per year was almost twice as great in the Catholic institutions. 
Only one Catholic institution fell below the North Central 
junior college mean in this respect. 

Extensive use of the library was facilitated by the fact that 
23 of the 25 Catholic junior colleges were boarding schools 
where students have supervised study. Another reason was the 
efficiency and energy of the library staffs providing library ex- 
change services and typed, mimeographed or other forms of 
communication to acquaint faculty and student body with new 
and available important publications in each major field. 

The professional staffs in Catholic junior colleges also use 
their libraries extensively by borrowing books at a rate of ap- 
proximately one per week, a rate which is greater than the 
rate in the North Central junior colleges by more than 50 per 
cent. Only two Catholic institutions fell below the North Cen- 
tral junior college average in this respect. Extensive use of the 


1 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, “The 
Library,” p. 2, Revised Manual of Accrediting. Lincoln, Nebr.: The As- 
sociation, 1941. 
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library was due not only to the fact that religious teachers are 
by selection interested in books but also the majority of teach- 
ers in Catholic junior colleges live on the campus. Librarians 
reported that items used by staff members were mostly ma- 
terials of a highly technical or specialized character in the various 
subject fields and professional journals which tended to stimulate 
professional growth. 

Another means for measuring library use was finding the ave- 
rage daily student attendance in the library. 


TABLE 13 
PER CENT OF ENROLMENT MAKING DAILY USE 
OF CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 








Per cent of Enrolment Number of 
Using Library Daily Institutions 








Mean per cent 58 | Total 25 








In nine schools, all students used the library every day, and 
in only four institutions did less than 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents patronize their libraries daily. 

The school staff collaborated with the librarians in selection 
of ‘books, setting up reference collections, reading lists and in 
training students to use library facilities. Trained reference serv- 
ice was available. Exchange courtesies were maintained with 
the local public libraries and several other collegiate libraries. 

In no instance was the library housed in a separate building; 
it was located in the same building with classrooms and/or 
offices. In only two institutions, junior college students had the 
exclusive use of the library. The remaining 23 schools were 
junior colleges in association with secondary schools whose 
teachers and pupils also shared the use of the library. 

In all libraries, the books were classified according to the 
Dewey decimal system. The libraries were well-lighted. Com- 
fortable reading rooms in all libraries gave the students access 
to reference works, parallel readings, books on arts, science, 
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crafts, business and music, and literary, historical and scientific 
magazines, so that ample opportunity for private reading and 
research work was afforded. 

Open and closed stacks were found. Open stacks provided 
an arrangement whereby pupils had free access to books; in 
the closed stack system the librarian secured and recorded the 
books used by the students. All Catholic junior colleges pro- 
vided open stacks. Seventeen also had closed stacks. Open 
stacks contained current periodicals, newspapers, and general 
reference materials. The eight schools with open stacks only 
were boarding schools with small enrolments. The use of books 
in this group of schools was restricted to the library. 

Comparison is made in Table 14 of the number of books and 
periodicals per student and the number of periodicals per in- 
stitution in publicly and privately controlled junior colleges of 
the North Central Association and in Catholic junior colleges. 


TABLE 14 


NUMBER OF BOOKS PER STUDENT AND NUMBER OF 
PERIODICALS PER INSTITUTION IN NORTH CENTRAL 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AND IN CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 








Average Number Number of 
Junior Colleges of Books Held Periodicals 
per Student __ per Institution 


Publicly controlled*® ea ie 89.0 45.0 
Privately controlled* 70.4 35.1 
Catholic 79.8 56.4 


* North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, “The 
Library,” p. 2, Revised Manual of Accrediting. Lincoln, Nebr.: The As- 
sociation, 1941. 











Catholic junior college libraries were better equipped with 
periodical literature than public and private junior colleges of 
the North Central Association as measured by the number of 
different subscriptions held per institution. In their book col- 
lections, the Catholic junior college libraries held more books 
per student than private junior colleges and less than public 
junior colleges of the North Central Association. However, the 
Catholic junior college libraries served both secondary and col- 
legiate purposes and contained a considerable number of pub- 
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lished materials that were of major interest to the secondary 
schools. On the other hand, they were also small institutions 
and the large amount of published materials that were available 
is a measure of the importance attached to reading as a method 
of learning. 


LABORATORIES 


Specialized facilities for science instruction were found housed 
in the laboratories. Statements of the value of the scientific 
equipment on hand in the fields of biology, physics, and chem- 
istry, taken directly from official reports are given in Table 15. 


TABLE 15 
SUMMARY DISTRIBUTION OF CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ACCORDING TO REPORTED VALUE OF EQUIPMENT 
IN THREE SCIENCE FIELDS 


Biology Physics Chemistry 
(22 Schools ) (13 Schools ) (25 Schools ) 


Low $ 1,000 $ 1,000 $ 2,000 
Mean 4,417 5,505 4,546 
5 2,000 3,000 

Middle 20 per cent to to 
3, 6,000 4,000 
High 14,000 15,000 20,000 








Separate laboratories were found in all the Catholic junior 
colleges. Equipment was housed in cabinets and closets within 
the laboratory. Some schools had additional storerooms for 
equipment. The equipment in all schools was reported by the 
teachers as adequate for the courses offered. Some of the schools 
had clinic-type lecture halls especially arranged with elevated 
seating to insure a full view of all demonstration experiments in 
the lecture classes. Three institutions reporting biology, physics, 
and chemistry equipment were formerly four-year college insti- 
tutions and had equipment not in use at the time of the study, 
making the average amount ($4,546) exceed the middle 20 per 
cent (2,000-4,000). If we were to discount these three schools, 
the mean for biology would have been $1,900; physics, $3,157; 
and chemistry, $3,154 respectively. To be continued. 








EDUCATION AND MODERN CULTURE 


C. J. WOOLLEN” 


Some time ago a prominent Catholic school principal re- 
marked that the object of a Catholic education must always 
be to give the student a definite Christian culture. That is the 
kind of statement that bears repetition; it may and should go 
the round of teachers and parents, and with approval. But 
there is some danger in its uncritical acceptance, for it may not 
be properly understood. 

To define exactly what is meant by this “culture” is not easy, 
though the term may come readily to the lips. In calling it 
“Christian” we are not to suppose that it is attained only by 
the religious instruction and training that are given in every 
Catholic school. These will indeed be its backbone, for with- 
out a knowledge of the Faith and its practice culture will always 
tend to be pagan and unprincipled. It is almost certain to be 
both if there is not also that training in morals which is properly 
bound up with doctrinal teaching. Culture of a kind can go 
with licentiousness, as the history of ancient Greece and Rome, 
and the Renaissance era demonstrate. Modern times present the 
question in a different form, as it is our intention here to show. 

Culture of mind in accordance with Christian principles can 
be equated with what used to be called more than it is today 
a “liberal education.” Perhaps we hear less of it than formerly 
because the reality is rarer. Strictly, it is not so much the learn- 
ing of subjects as the bringing the mind to bear on them in 
such a way that the pupil is trained to think for himself and 
reason along the right lines. Too often today the demand is 
for a “useful” rather than a “liberal” education; that is to say, 
parents want their sons and daughters to learn those things 
which will fit them for the profession they have in view for 
them. 

That is good and natural as long as it refers only to that part 
of education which directly prepares for the special place in 
life of the pupil. But what should we say of the parent who 


*C. J. Woollen is the author of the recently published The Twelve 
Fruits, (New York: Joseph Wagner). 
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objected to religious instruction because it had not the professed 
purpose of fitting the pupil for a career? To their shame, some 
do object, parents and pupils. “My religion never helped me 
to get my living,” a Catholic said, “and at school I had too 
much of it.” On a lower level it is argued that Christian culture 
does not assist a man to make his way in life, so there need be 
little concern for it even in the Catholic school. 

But it can be shown that this culture, which that great educa- 
tionist and writer, Cardinal Newman, called “an enlargement of 
mind,” is vital for the educated. In some sense it is essential 
also for the less educated, but they will achieve it in other 
spheres than the classroom. But the Cardinal, in his lecture 
“Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Religion” said: 

. —this intellectual culture, which is so exalted in itself, not only 
has a bearing upon social and active duties, but upon Religion also. The 
educated mind may be said to be in a certain sense religious; that is, it 
has what may be considered a religion of its own, independent of Cath- 
olicism, partly co-operating with it, partly thwarting it; at once a defence 
yet a disturbance to the Church in Catholic countries,—and in countries 
beyond her pale, at one time in open warfare with her, at another in de- 
fensive alliance. The history of Schools and Academies, and of Literautre 
and Science generally, will, I think, justify me in thus speaking.! 

Cardinal Newman wrote and spoke this in 1852, and he ap- 
peals to history to support him. But his words are also strikingly 
prophetic, and he might have been referring in part to the Com- 
munist campaign of our own times. For Communism has a 
whole cultural scheme of its own, expressed by both literature 
and the other arts. The Comunist-controlled Czechoslovakian 
government has recently prohibited the sale of all books pub- 
lished there before May, 1945, except certain school text-books 
and some others, all of which must be State-approved. Com- 
munism is determined to impose its own culture, the anti-God 
culture which runs counter to the Christian, and which, in order 
that it may effectively oust it, invades every possible department 
of life, beginning with the mind training that the child under- 
goes at school. Communism is a religion in itself. 

But Cardinal Newman speaks also of the educated mind, and 
by implication, of a culture, that may partly co-operate with, 


1John Henry Cardinal Newman, The Idea of a University, (8th ed.), 
pp. 180-81. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1888 
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and partly thwart, the Church. He could not possibly have said 
this of Communism, which is the Church’s declared enemy. 
He seems, rather, to refer to the debased culture which had its 
origins in the Renaissance but took on a new colour at the 
Reformation. It still showed signs of its Christian heritage; that 
is why it could do some extent ally itself with the Church. 
But its departure from strict dependence on revealed religion 
led to its being used by the enemies of God. Its experimental 
scientific method, for instance, though excellent in itself, usurped 
the place of science in general, so that just those sciences which 
were, by right, foremost—metaphysics and other branches of 
philosophy—were relegated to the background. Gradually there 
prevailed a materialistic scientific outlook that failed to rec- 
ognise as proved any facts that could not be put to experimental 
test. 

Culture, when it was not Christian, followed this trend. A 
culture which could, on occasion, serve both sides was bound, 
sooner or later, to declare itself as on one side or the other. 
The intellectual culture which is the subject of Cardinal New- 
man’s remarks had to remain strictly religious or become anti- 
religious. “Right reason,” he says, “that is, reason rightly exer- 
cised, leads the mind to the Catholic Faith, and plants it there, 
and teaches it in all its religious speculations to act under its 
guidance.”* But the cult of materialistic progress with no con- 
cern for the life of the spirit, could not even remain agnostic 
and give satisfaction to its devotees. It was bound to become 
violently anti-religious. 

A neutral culture was therefore squeezed out, and culture 
has become in these days either Catholic or Communist. And 
as our own culture is attained by education whose aim is to 
train the mind in right methods of reasoning, so the Communist 
culture, conversely, is attained by education whose aim is to 
train the mind in wrong methods of reasoning. The philosophy 
of Karl Marx is behind Communist culture, just as Catholic 
philosophy is behind Christian culture. But whereas Marxism 
is specious and false, and has no support other than a ma- 
terialist worship, Christian reasoning on divine things, in its 


2 Ibid., p. 181. 
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certainties, has the support of revealed religion. Christian cul- 
ture is ultimately based on the Faith; Communist culture is 
built on falsehood. 

The zeal with which Communists propagate their brand of 
culture is an example to Catholics. In Communist-dominated 
countries, the teaching of the Catholic religion has generally 
been forbidden. But the Communist authorities have by no 
means done, or even properly begun, their work by this pro- 
hibtion. Marxism must be taught, and its spirit be allowed to 
pervade every activity and mind-exercise; its spirit being that 
of “the father of lies.” 

In countries of the West happily free from Communist state 
domination, there is nevertheless great danger of this false and 
soul-destroying culture intruding itself so as to mould minds 
to the Communist shape. The teaching profession attracts 
many Communists, who have ample opportunity of forming their 
pupils to the Marxist pattern. The young mind, taught to think 
along Marxist lines, may be ruined for life—and beyond. What 
is perhaps more disastrous, the pupil himself will have ample 
opportunity during his own lifetime to inculcate the Communist 
culture into others not sufficiently knowledgeable to reject it. 

Nor must we fail to emphasise that Marxism knows of no 
scheme of morality except expediency. This indeed follows 
from its rejection of God; it has no use for the Ten Command- 
ments. But the absence of any system of ethics has been ad- 
mitted by Communist leaders themselves; the only crimes they 
recognise are those against the Communist regime. Here again 
we can expect no more from Communist culture, which has no 
regard for right reasoning that would have demonstrated the 
rightness of the natural law. Always Communist “reasons” are 
of the earth, earthy; things are right or wrong as they fit in or 
not with Communist material dictates. 

If we say that there is need, from every point of view, that 
the Catholic school and general educational institution should 
make every branch of knowledge minister to the training of 
the reasoning powers, that is not to say that it has not always 
been so. But the present times bring the problem into proper 
focus. They show that, if the scholar is not made wholly Chris- 
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tian by Christian culture, he will be in danger of being partly 
anti-Christian—and no man can serve two masters. 


He must learn something of the so-called philosophy of the 
other side; its fallacies must be made plain to him. He must 
learn to detect false culture when he sees it—and he will en- 
counter much of it. The anti-Christian culture will be hidden 
in books; it will present itself to him on the cinema screen; it 
will blare out at him from the radio. He cannot escape it even 
in conversation. If there is today no neutral culture, it fol- 
lows that no cultured person can avoid being either for God or 
against Him. 


That is true also of the uncultured, but we use the argu- 
ment here to show that the more highly educated have the 
greater responsibility. It is they, who, having had their minds 
formed, have the duty to form those of others. Trends that 
may be hardly reprehensible at all in the uneducated and con- 
cessions to modern materialistic modes of thought become in 
the cultured Christian blameworthy in a culture, like love, dif- 
fuses itself. If it do not, then it is a sham. 


The deadline for entries in the 1951 short story contest of 
the Catholic Press Association is March 15. Writers are limited 
to one manuscript of less than 7,000 words. Prize money will 
be awarded as follows: first prize, $600; second prize, $300; 
and third prize, $100. For further details, consult the associa- 
tion, 120 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


The first Catholic Authors Day will be observed on Febru- 
ary 20. Scheduled to become an annual feature of Catholic 
Press Month, its theme this year is “The pen is the voice of 
the soul.” Posters are available at the Gallery of Living Cath- 
olic Authors, Webster Groves, Mo. 


The Federal Communications Commission has refused a license 
to a religious sect, the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, to use a radio station solely in promoting 
its faith. The commission considered such use of the station 
a violation of the First Amendment of the Constitution. 





WHY NOT A CORE CURRICULUM 
IN HOMEROOM GUIDANCE? 


SISTER MARY LEONELLA, C.S.C.* 


It is characteristic of the human species to need guidance. 
Although the lower orders seem to do quite well with a minimum 
of it—no one need counsel a squirrel that gathering nuts is the 
life for him, or listen while a dog unravels his deep-seated 
frustrations—human beings need the spur of example, the goad 
of high ideals, and the food of encouragement and wisdom to 
achieve personal and vocational success. Who amongst us has 
not needed guidance at some time or other, particularly in his 
youth? 

Aside from the fundamental need of counseling innate in 
human nature, the complex civilization in which we live makes 
the guidance imperative. Children today are faced with 20,000 
vocational choices, according to the Occupational Dictionary, 
from which to select a life work; leisure time is multiplied and 
little training given in using it constructively; moral and religious 
principles are everywhere questioned, or anathematized in youth- 
ful-minds by means of the raised eyebrow, and guidance is 
needed to solidify right convictions and engender stamina. Since 
the home has, for the most part, neglected its right to give this 
counseling, or has proved ineffectual, teachers must realize more 
and more that on them falls the privileged burden of helping 
the students make the best of themselves. If the fact that 70 
per cent of the graduates in Montana high schools last year 
had not even been advised as to vocational choices may be 
used as a criterion, the schools need to become vitally inter- 
ested in guidance, lest our children in the midst of great tech- 
nological advances become warped or perish because of a lack 
of understanding discernment in their teachers. 

In many cases, we, the teachers, are the ones best suited to 
help with the incredible number of problems that can accompany 
adolescence. We are presumed to be disinterested and inter- 


*Sister Mary Leonella, C.S.C., Ph.D., is a member of the staff of the 
College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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ested at the same time; disinterested in contrast to parents who 
are hampered by clashes of personality often contingent upon 
close relationships; interested because we as religious have the 
divine and civil commission to teach and guide. We need “a 
genuine, unsentimental love of people. Out of this love na- 
turally grows patience, kindness, and an attitude of looking for, 
and expecting, the best in persons.”? 

Since many of these guidance problems of the immature fol- 
low the same pattern, it is both reasonable and feasible that 
many may be solved by a common solution, elastic enough to 
include individual differences. Our Catholic school faculty is 
limited; there would not be time or numbers to give individual 
guidance in most of our schools, to give individual guidance to 
every student in every area of need; therefore, this tentative 
solution to the problem is proposed. Why could not a core cur- 
riculum in group guidance be worked out for homeroom teach- 
ers in which the common problems of youth be constructively 
discussed? This is nothing new or startling and has been tried 
successfully. “In some schools the basic content of the (core- 
curriculum) course consists of practical problems, such as orien- 
tation to the school, ‘social living, and educational and voca- 
tional adjustment.” Through this close association of the home- 
room, a teacher should then be able to know her students well 
in order that she may give the individual guidance necessary 
in some cases. The “core” would include the tentative solution 
for the religious, moral, home, school, social and community 
problems that plague the students as a group. Giving unity to 
these problems would be the realization of the worth and im- 
portance of the individual, a true estimate of the nature and 
purpose of man, and a conviction of the eternal destiny and joy 
of each individual. This core should give unity to each child’s 
life and on that foundation should the adolescent problems be 
faced and solved. 

In order to have effective group guidance, careful thought 
must be given to the organization of the program. “There is 
no one best guidance program for all situations. The best plan 
for each situation grows out of student needs, the personality 


1 Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, p. 253. New 
York: Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1946. 
2 Ibid., p. 37. 
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and preparation of the staff, the financial resources of the school, 
and the characteristics of the community.”* 

The full approval of the administration is, of course, the first 
requisite, but the cooperation and understanding of the whole 
faculty is vital. The personnel must see the need for guidance 
and feel that the core is at least a beginning solution to the 
problem. At a joint meeting of administration and faculty, a 
tentative time schedule and program should be drawn up, with 
further work assigned to various committees formed from the 
groups. For example, a homeroom period once a week might be 
decided upon, supplemented by a daily ten-minute period. A 
list of problem areas applicable to the particular school situa- 
tion could be formulated that would serve as a working basis 
for intensive study. The children can be invited to contribute 
to this by nieans of a questionnaire geared to meet the problems 
of the particular school. Without question, the program must 
be built around the felt needs of the students, both as known by 
the teachers and as expressed by the children. However, most 
of the first meeting should be spent in interesting the teachers in 
the problem and motivating them to seek its solution. “The 
teacher’s part in a guidance program is inevitable. In the teacher 
lies all the hope of education. However fine the theory, however 
experimental the spirit, it is the teacher who puts them to the 
final test of practice.”* Most teachers today have some founda- 
tion in guidance work, but provision for in-service training should 
be made. Such in-service education should not be forced upon 
the teachers, for that would be a means of creating problems 
instead of solving them. 


The personality of the counselor is infinitely more potent than the mastery 
of therapeutic technique. One who escaped the ravages of major conflicts 
may still influence the behavior of children by virtue of manifestations of 
poise, self-control, and serenity, especially when these attributes are con- 
joined with love and faith.5 


The teacher needs sympathy, enthusiasm, tact, faith, initiative, 
a desire to give of herself, and a sense of humor. 


3 Ibid., p. 49. 

4 Ibid., p. 46. 

5 Albert J. Levine, Fundamentals of Psychologic Guidance, p. 18. Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.: Educational Monograph Press, 1936. 
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Next in importance, after an interested, qualified teacher is 

the students’ participation in the program. One of the best 
means of learning students’ problems is to make a survey of 
them among the students. The students can help very much in 
constructing and carrying out this sort of survey. If character 
and personality are to be changed, modified, or sublimated, we 
know there must be meaningful activity on the part of students. 
To quote an authority: 
The counselor is vouchsafed an ally much more dependable than techni- 
ques and procedures. It is to be found in the tremendous regenerative 
capacity that lies hidden in every individual—the capacity to germinate 
any seed sowed in the soil of the subconscious and to bring it to a state of 
luxuriant fruition; . . . one must always cultivate an attitude of resolute 
expectancy of the perennial miracle of the sudden and sometimes spectac- 
ular emergence of constructive personality traits.® 

Character and personality may not be changed except from 
within by the student adjusting to forces met in life. With his 
help it is our job to formulate a program that will bring about 
desirable changes through meaningful situations that will en- 
able students to broaden understanding and thus interpret life 
correctly. “Education is the process whereby those deep and 
abiding changes are wrought which make us what we are.”’ 

To get as much groundwork done as quickly as possible, an 
adequate system of records should be set up in the school so 
that the past history of the homeroom children may be studied 
by the teacher. This study will help her set up a meaningful 
program for the group, as well as help in acquiring understand- 
ing of individual problems. These records should include not 
only a history of grades, I.Q., achievement tests, health record, 
family history, etc., but attached to the card, or in a separate file, 
should be placed at least a yearly anecdotal report on each child 
made by the homeroom teacher or all the teachers, if possible. 
These reports should be added to year after year so that the 
child may be given consistent guidance in accordance with his 
needs, the judgments not being made superficially but after 
much study and prayerful thought. We should be alive to mani- 
festations of a feeling of inferiority, signs of a need for affection, 


8 Ibid., p. 56. 
7 Sister Mary Joan and Sister Mary Nona, Guiding Growth in Christian 
— Living, Vol. I, p. 1. Washington, D.C.; Catholic University Press, 
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and all behavior resulting from conflict and frustration. The 
teacher who undertakes guidance must be a mental ruminant 
and be willing to mull facts over and over until some thoughtful 
solution is reached. One must not swallow the facts whole like 
the ostrich does the doorknob. All guidance experts warn that 
snap judgments are the most insidious pitfalls awaiting teachers 
doing guidance work. A good system of records can help com- 
bat this tendency by at least presenting so many points to be 
considered and so many different points of view that a snap 
judgment is rendered comparatively impossible. We have been 
educated enough statistically today to understand the regular 
items on these records. Training may need to be given the 
teachers in preparing anecdotal reports, which should consist of 
observed facts (never conjectures) and interpretations of these 
facts, together with any recommendation that may be made. 
One of these written for each child every year is not asking too 
much. 

If possible, a specialist’s help should be available to the teach- 
ers, for too difficult cases will appear that need a specially 
trained practitioner. The ordinary teacher should be humble 
and wise enough not to meddle with cases that are beyond her 
depth; her place is to give help with common adolescent prob- 
lems that can be handled in the group or will need little help 
individually. She, by her sane, wholesome guidance, prevents 
more serious problems from materializing. 

All of us have had the sad experience of finding that knowl- 
edge painfully acquired has painlessly faded into a remote 
familiarity that refuses to become concrete and useful. Guid- 
ance, too, if not followed up has the tendency to fade before 
the urgency of present needs of understanding. In many cases, 
if guidance is to be more than sporadically effective, there 
should be a follow-up into the life of the student after gradua- 
tion. To borrow a phrase, something should “bridge the gap” 
between school and vocational life. Would it be so terribly 
expensive or time-consuming for a school to attempt to do some- 
thing about this? It seems that it is not even professional to 
let children graduate and make no attempt to keep some con- 
tact between them and school. A preducer always checks up on 
how serviceable and worthy is his product in actual use. Also, 
the data secured from follow-up studies of graduates and others 
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who leave school before graduation can be of great value in the 
guidance of those still in school. Again, the students may help 
make this questionnaire, as they have with the one concerning 
school problems. They could help compile data returned. Code 
numbers instead of names should be used if the children handle 
the papers. The effectiveness or ineffectiveness of our guidance 
is proved in the after-graduation years of our pupils, either by 
the fruition of a happy, normal Christian life, or the unresolved 
frustrations of delayed adolescence. 


In order to achieve these well-ordered lives and avoid heart- 
breaking maladjustments, what can the teacher do in her own 
homeroom? What shall we, as teachers, consider as the con- 
tent of our core curriculum in guidance? As we have said, the 
basic areas of conflict are problems of religion and morals, prob- 
lems of home relations, problems of school relations, problems of 
social relations, and community and vocational problems. Under 
these broad statements may be grouped innumerable progeny, 
all interrelated, and the offspring of the same parent. 

Problems of religion and morals will include a virile Catholic 
philosophy of life and a right understanding of the individual's 
place in the universe, for everyone really has in God’s eyes “the 
place in the sun” for which he longs. The individual needs to 
be armed and warned against his own weak human nature; not 
that he come to despise it, but rather that he be able to under- 
stand it and keep his lower nature from gaining ascendency 
over his better. An understanding of the doctrine of original 
sin is necessary if one is to realize the value of grace and the 
necessity of suffering. How much fruitful guidance a student 
already has who has reached the conviction that suffering and 
pain there may be, but that always there will be the sustaining 
grace of God. “And grace means that we have it within our 
power not merely to conquer the animal within us but to rise 
above it and lead a life truly supernatural, that is, a life above 
nature. But the price of this help we call ‘grace’ is effort on our 
part to overcome the disordered inclinations within us.”* Prob- 
lems of religion and morals should include personal problems 
dealing with faith and morals, for it takes courage to stick to 


8 William F. Cunningham, The Pivotal Problems of Education, p. 566. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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convictions in a pagan world. Character problems might in- 
volve cases dealing with self-control, unselfishness, honesty, re- 
liability, truthfulness, loyalty, continency, courage, obedience, 
perseverance, industry, initiative, and self-confidence. A prac- 
tical, functional understanding of virtue should be a special pro- 
ject. Problems of a practical nature will be included in the re- 
ligion unit in the group of units culminating this article.® 

Adolescent problems in home relations are as myriad as the 
homes from which the teen-agers come. In school we can at 
least hope to give students a better understanding of their elders, 
build up an attitude of Christian cooperation and appreciation, 
and try to make adjustments where adjustments are possible. 
Generally when pupils find that others truly understand their 
problems, self-pity is overcome and a rational outlook takes its 
place. Much can be done to foster tolerance and, building on 
moral and religious ideals, get the students themselves to state 
the necessity and strength of obedience. They need lessons in 
appreciation. 

The easier things come our way, the less we are inclined to feel obligated 
to others. The children of this generation, reared in ease and comfort, 
provided with every advantage that science can give, and offered extra- 
ordinary educational opportunities, can visualize only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty the meager physical comforts, the labors, the pains, and the sac- 
rifices of their forebears that have made these things possible. .. There 
is nothing more disgusting than the spectacle of selfishness and lack of 
vision in pampered youngsters who are bored with existence and cry out 
with grief and pain if they are asked to assume any responsibility that 
means hard work.!0 

The tentative list included in the home unit is, of course, merely 
suggestive, but, perhaps, will be provocative. 

In the area of school relationships, what are some of the major 
problems? The school is a cocoon in which the human chrysalis 
should grow and develop. Anyone dealing with children knows 
that, some how, same way, they must be helped to attain the 
conviction that they have an intellectual responsibility, accord- 
ing to their native abilities, to make use of the courses the school 
affords. They must fit themselves for life as mature members 
of a democratic society, equipped to defend and further society. 


® Will appear in the March issue of this review. 
10 James A. Magner, Personality and Successful Living, p. 194. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1944. 
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In school they have a testing ground for ideals and virtues, for 
obedience and responsibility, for courage and unselfishness. 
Every course or co-curricular activity should be aimed ulti- 
mately at achieving some constructive attitude that will mature 
the individual personality. “We may say that it is the function 
of Christian education to provide facilities for the formation of 
that kind and quality of character which will enable the indi- 
vidual to behave as Christ expects him to behave in relation to 
God, to his neighbor, and to nature.”"' That the factual element 
is secondary to these attitudes and convictions is being realized 
more and more by modern educators. It is the job of the teach- 
ers to cement these convictions in their own lives, so that the 
subtle teaching of attitudes will become second nature. Stu- 
dents are bored by talks on sportsmanship or responsibility, but 
they will be impressed by the necessity for them exemplified in 
the basketball game, the science laboratory, or homeroom pro- 
ject. What is necessary, though, before these lessons will be 
learned is that at the psychological moment they be pointed out 
to the students. All of us have known that virtue should result 
from teaching, but we have taken for granted, more or less, that 
this incidental learning takes place of itself. Sometimes it does; 
but it can be achieved in quantity and in better quality if some 
thoughtful timing and planning takes place. Personally, the 
writer would be grateful for a few professional lessons in show- 
manship, in how and when to build up to a climax and achieve 
an effect. The core homeroom curriculum by stressing virtue as 
a solution to personal problems in the different areas can, of 
course, do much to achieve these attitudes and convictions. 
However, it is not enough to stop there. If it is to be a real core, 
these same problems and solutions must be carried through the 
entire curriculum in order that opportunity be given for these 
attitudes to operate and the correct applications be made. Con- 
viction is not gained through one hearing of the truth. There 
must be a bombardment of the intellectual bias or the selfish 
conflicts by these truths until the “atoms” of conflict resolve into 
their potentialities of intellectual conviction and character- 
power. 


11 Sister Joan and Sister Nona, op. cit., p. 13. 
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These convictions must permeate all areas of knowledge. Stu- 
dents must be convinced of the value of education and the neces- 
sity of correct study habits in order to attain it. They must 
be guided into classes for which they are suited by capability, 
need, and interest. Their vocational plans need clarification and 
sane guidance. All of these areas are the work of the school. 
How they may be achieved is much an individual teacher's work; 
but specifically attitudes and convictions should be incorporated 
into the objectives of every course, and there should be a fre- 
quent check made as to whether or not these objectives are 
being worked for or attained. The principal can keep the gen- 
eral idea before the teachers through faculty meetings and bul- 
letins, as well as personal contact. The main job of the school, 
then, and the problems it must meet, is to form right attitudes 
and convictions in its students. An attempt at one special unit 
will be included in next month’s article on this topic. 

Problems of social relations can best be solved through prac- 
tice in the social amenities and the stressing of a spirit of mu- 
tual companionship and appreciation based on the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. 

The one thing youths lack in directing their social life is experience, and 
this must be substituted for by the experience of those responsible for the 
administration of the school as a community of scholars. The ideal to be 
aimed at is companionship in the pursuit of knowledge. Students privi- 
leged to pass their years of later adolescence in such a community have 
the best promise of developing the personality traits of kindness, courtesy, 
and cooperation which characterize the ideal citizen.12 

Adolescents want to know how to meet and talk to people; 
how to conduct themselves at social affairs; which fork to use 
when; what to do with hands and feet; how, in other words, to 
live successfully and agreeably with others. The homeroom 
period can provide opportunity to practice these situations mean- 
ingfully and can be an influence in the school to see that more 
practice is given in co-curricular activities. Guided practice 
in the social arts gives facility and assurance which in turn blos- 
soms into social grace. One such situation will be discussed in 
the units. 

What can the homeroom guidance program do to throw light 
on community problems touching youth and problems of voca- 


12 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 554. 
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tion? Some attempt at a better understanding of community 
needs and appreciation of community assets can successfully be 
made if concrete examples enliven the discussions. 
The community may be the teacher’s most important resource for guid- 
ance. By supplying services and experiences through organized agencies, 
it supplements the teacher’s contribution. Since the local conditions within 
it profoundly influence child and adolescent behavior, the community be- 
comes a potent factor in individual development and guidance. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility to use its constructive influences and to help modify, 
control, or eliminate its destructive forces.13 

A survey of vocational needs and direct contact with members 
of the professional and industrial world can help resolve or fix 
vocational choices. For our Catholic youth it is important that 
one cardinal principle be understood: that whatever vocation 
they choose, there be no contradiction between their vocational 
lives and personal lives; that exercising justice and charity is a 
twenty-four hour job, one that must be fulfilled in all aspects 
of life. This demands a sense of responsibility extending to all 
departments of experience. “Impulse and enthusiasm may ex- 
hibit a native generosity and may be required for outstanding 
achievement in various fields, but it is the steady flame of de- 
pendability based upon a trained realization that one is account- 
able for his acts before a higher tribunal that gives true moral 
value to achievement and makes predictable the outcome of 
human endeavor.”!* A small attempt at a solution for some of 
these problems will be found in the units that follow. To be 
continued. 


New York State’s attorney general has ruled that state use 
of sectarian schools for youth projects must be limited to non- 
instructional facilities. He explained that the constitutional pro- 
hibition against the use of public money for denominational edu- 
cation does not prevent state use of property owned by religious 
groups, but only forbids an arrangement whereby participants 
in a public program are brought under sectarian religious 
influence. 


13 Strang, op. cit., p. 97. 14 Magner, op. cit., p. 187. 
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THE CONCEPT OF RELIGION AS HELD BY RECENT 
NON-CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL WRITERS 
by REVEREND Cart J. DANNEKER 

This dissertation is a follow-up of Sister Mary of St. Michael 
Hubner’s study concerning the “Professional Attitudes toward 
Religion in the Public Schools” (see, Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, January 1948, p. 43.). It is an investi- 
gation of the concept of religion in public education of certain 
selected non-Catholic educators’ writings. Included also is an 
investigation of several pronouncements recently made by edu- 
cational committees on the same problem; such as, The Seventh 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and the Report of the Harvard Committee. 

These writings represent a wide range of concepts: from the 
extreme naturalism of the Deweyites to the opposition to nega- 
tive religious dogmatism as presented by the American Council 
on Education. Not all the writing of non-Catholic educators 
on this problem is an endorsement of the status quo in public 
education. A great deal of the discussion of religion in educa- 
tion stems from the ferment going on regarding the re-estab- 
lishment of a principle of unity in general education and in 
higher education. 


A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THIRTY TEN-CENT 
STORY-AND-PICTURE BOOKS AND THREE PRIMERS 
USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


by Hazet DanreL Cannon, M.A. 


The purpose of this study was to compare the books and 
primers in order to determine the suitability of the ten-cent 


*Manuscripts of these Master’s dissertations are on deposit at the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library, The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D.C. Withdrawal privileges in accordance with prescribed 
regulations. 
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books for use as supplementary reading material in the first 
grade. The books were analyzed and compared with respect 
to content, vocabulary and vocabulary load, sentences, pictures, 
and mechanical features. 


The findings revealed that many of the ten-cent books com- 
pared favorably with the primers in content and illustrations; 
but on the other hand, the difficult vocabulary, the heavy 
vocabulary load, and the complexity of sentence structure in the 
ten-cent books prohibit their use as supplementary reading ma- 
terial in the first grade. It is recommended that the publishers 
and authors of the ten-cent books consider the vocabulary limita- 
tions of the children for whom their books are designed in order 
to produce inexpensive books of greater value to the first grade 
pupil and teacher. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE UNIVERSAL AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE EXPERIMENTAL TREND IN MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


by ReverenpD O’Net C. D’Amour, M.A. 


This dissertation is concerned with the relation between the 
ancient problem of the universal and modern educational philos- 
ophy. The mode of procedure employed by the investigator 
was that of a philosophical analysis of the problem, followed 
by an historical overview of the philosophical forbears of the 
moderns. The analysis was made in detail upon the criteriologi- 
cal and ontological aspects of the problem. The historical over- 
view considered nominalism and conceptualism. The weight of 
all this material was then brought to bear upon the experimental- 
instrumentalist philosophy of John Dewey. After an analysis 
of his philosophy in regard to the problem of the universal, 
criticism was made of it in the light of Scholastic philosophy. 
Notice was taken of Dewey’s relation to both nominalists and 
conceptualists. It was concluded that much of the confusion 
inherent in Dewey’s philosophy flows from his refusal to meet 
and answer the problem of the universal. 
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A SYNTHESIS OF THE RIGHTS OF THE FAMILY IN 
THE EDUCATION OF THE CHILD AS DEFINED 
BY THE LAST FIVE POPES IN THEIR 
ENCYCLICALS AND ALLOCUTIONS 


by SisreR Mary Paut Mason, S.S.J., M.A. 


The dissertation collocates and synthesizes the statements 
relevant to the family’s educative rights which are contained in 
encyclicals and allocutions emanating from the Vatican since 
the inception of Leo XIII’s reign. After an analysis of the 
philosophical basis of the parental right in the child’s educa- 
tion, the teachings of each of the Pontiffs between 1878 and 
1950 are considered separately. A synthesis of the total data 
is made in the concluding chapter. 


A SURVEY OF THE GRADUATES OF HOLY ANGELS 
ACADEMY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK, FROM 1936-1945 


by SisteR Mary or Vicrory KinseLia, G.N.S.H., M.A. 


A ten-year follow-up study of the graduates was undertaken 
for the purpose of evaluating the curriculum, obtaining sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the school, and devising a guidance 
program which would be based upon the needs of the pupils. 
The replies from 277 graduates, who returned usable question- 
naire forms, are analyzed and tabulated. Appropriate sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the school program are based upon 
opinions expressed. The study outlines a plan for a proposed 
guidance program to meet the growing needs of the students. 


Catholic Book Week, to be observed February 18-24, will 
have as its theme “Ageless Books for Every Age.” A kit pre- 
senting ideas for developing the theme may be purchased from 
the Catholic Library Association, Kingsbridge Station, New 
York City 63. 

The Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C., is offering at 
25 cents each 19 kits for the study of individual Latin Ameri- 
can countries, as well as four of a general nature. 








COLLEGE AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOL NOTES 


EDUCATION IN DRAFT LEGISLATION PROPOSALS 

Though Congress is not expected to make a final decision 
on draft legislation before April, many proposals concerning 
the drafting of college students were made in the past month 
by educators and military officials. The most comprehensive 
of these and the one most likely to give direction to legislation 
is that outlined by Secretary of Defense Marshall at a meeting 
of the Senate Preparedness subcommittee, January 10. 

Secretary Marshall’s plan is called the “universal military serv- 
ice and training program,” UMST, and it calls for 27 months 
of military service for all fit 18-year-olds. The plan provides 
for educational deferments as follows: 

(1) A limited number (35,000 to 50,000) of 18-year-olds 
training would be selected for ROTC courses while taking the 
four months basic. Completing college courses, to be partially 
subsidized, the men would be commissioned as officers and serve 
47 months active service—their remaining 23 months draft obli- 
gation plus the 24 months service now required of subsidized 
ROTC students. 

(2) During the first three years of UMST, the President 
could suspend service of up to 75,000 men reaching 18 each year 
so they could continue college. They would have to take the 
four months basic training. These youths would be selected on 
general qualities of intellect and leadership. National scholar- 
ships are contemplated for youths without means. 

(3) Even after graduation, doctors, scientists, and other 
technicians could be deferred by the President. 

(4) The plan would allow 18-year-olds to graduate from 
high school before being called, if they could graduate before 
or shortly after their nineteenth birthday. Similarly, youths who 
enter college before they are 18 would not be inducted until the 
end of the college year, and those enrolled for a college year 
before being ordered up for induction, even if of draft age 
when enrolled, could finish out the year. 

Previous to the announcement of the Department of Defense 
plan, the Association of American Universities recommended a 
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two-year period of military training for all able-bodied 18-year- 
olds, with no deferments. Youths not physically fit to fight, the 
association suggested, should be inducted and assigned to the 
Department of Defense, which would give them non-combat 
jobs. 

A special committee of the American Association of School 
Administrators, meeting in December, stated that universal mili- 
tary training proposals seem impractical now. It argued that 
the country should rely on a strong system of selective service. 
To make the selective service system stronger, it proposed a 
re-evaluation of draft standards, so that men who failed to qualify 
for combat would be accepted for limited service. 

The establishment within the selective service system of a 
special class of registrants to be designated as Class H-A (S), 
which would consist of students of demonstrated educational 
aptitude, was suggested at a meeting of selective service officials 
and 200 representatives of education, labor, industry, and vet- 
erans organizations, held in December. The group came to 
no definite conclusion on this point, but the recommendations 
submitted to the general chairman were: (1) Students eligible 
for II-A (S) classification should be certified by an accredited 
educational institution. (2) Students deferred to pursue courses 
have added to their period of selective service liability a period 
equal to the time they were deferred. (3) A general classifica- 
tion and a record of previous educational accomplishment be 
combined in deciding when a student is of special promise in 
science or the professions. 

CUT-OFF DATE FOR GI BILL AND 
FURTHER EDUCATION 

The Veterans Administration’s deadline for permitting vet- 
erans to start or change education courses under the GI bill 
is July 25, 1951. To continue training after this date a veteran 
must pursue his studies “continuously until completion, except 
for conditions which normally would cause interruption by any 
student.” “Normal progress of training,” however, will be per- 
mitted so that high school students may go on to college, and 
college students may continue into graduate schools, including 
seminaries. Veterans seeking to go to graduate schools or semi- 
naries after July 25 will continue to receive GI assistance if they 
can substantiate that seminary training, and subsequent ordina- 
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tion, for example, had been the ultimate objective of their edu- 
cational program since before the cut-off date. 

VA officials said that the July 25 deadline applies to World 
War II veterans discharged before July 25, 1947. Those dis- 
charged later have four years from their discharge date in which 
to begin study. The coming 1951 spring term will be the last 
one for most veterans to commence courses in nearly all schools 
and colleges. 


DROP IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


A recent survey, made by the New York Times, puts the 
nation’s college enrollment at 2,344,500, a drop of 7.4 per cent 
from last year’s record high. With the exception of certain 
specialized institutions, all colleges have lost students this year. 
Engineering schools show substantial losses. Teachers college 
enrollments fell from 196,000 to 194,000. Though this is only a 
one per cent drop from last year’s enrollment, freshmen enroll- 
ments are down 3.2 per cent. 

According to the survey, the average annual tuition is $281, 
compared with $276 last year and $187 in 1941-42. The ave- 
rage cost to the student for his year at college is approxi- 
mately $800. 

The Veterans Administration announced recently that there 
are 20 per cent fewer veterans in school this year. On Novem- 
ber 1, the total number of veterans attending all types of schools 
was 1,293,500. In November 1949, the figure was 1,628,700. 
The greatest drop, 45 per cent, is in on-the-job training enroll- 
ments; the next greatest, 35 per cent, in college enrollments. 
In schools below college level, the drop is only 12 per cent 
under the 1949 figure. Up to now, 7,758,000 veterans have taken 
training under the GI Bill or Public Law 16 (for the disabled). 
This is more than half of all World War II veterans. The total 
cost of the program so far is approximately $12,000,000,000. 


DEAN OF CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
SISTERS COLLEGE DIES 


The Very Rev. Gerald A. Ryan, dean of the Sisters College 
at the Catholic University of America, died on December 20, 
1950, at the age of 41. Born in Wilmington, Del., Father Ryan 
was ordained in 1936. From 1936 to 1939, he was a graduate 
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student at the Catholic University where he received his doc- 
torate in canon law. He served on the matrimonial court of the 
Archdiocese of Philadelphia and taught at Roman Catholic High 
School in Philadelphia until his appointment to the staff of the 
Department of Religious Education of the Catholic University 
in 1941. Appointed vice dean of the Sisters College in 1945, 
he was made dean in 1947. Father Ryan was on leave of 
absence from the University during the second semester of 1949- 
50. During this time he underwent two major operations. Re- 
turning to the University in October 1950, he continued to teach 
in the Department of Religious Education until a week before 
he died. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE GRADUATES’ DIVORCE RATE 
LOWER THAN THAT OF OTHER CATHOLICS 


A recent survey, reported by the Very Rev. Arthur F. 
Bukowski, president of Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, at the 
annual convention of the American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety, held at Loyola University, Chicago, in December, shows 
that marriages of Catholic college graduates end in civil divorce 
or separation much less frequently than do those of Catholics 
who do not go to Catholic college. The divorce or separation 
of graduates of five Catholic colleges in the Mid-West was 1.54 
per cent, according to the survey data furnished by alumni 
directors. 

Msgr. Bukowski’s report indicated that other polls showed 
the divorce rate of mixed marriages to be ten per cent and the 
rate of break-up among Catholic couples to be six per cent. 
Divorce among Catholic college graduates occurs about one- 
fourth as often as it does among non-college Catholics, the re- 
port explains. Two reasons given for this large difference were 
the later age at marriage and the usually higher economic status 
of college graduates, though these two reasons, the report states, 
cannot be considered the only reasons. 

Similar reports from two non-Catholic colleges, cited in the 
report, showed that their graduates had a marriage instability 
rate of six per cent, the same as that of non-college Catholics. 


ST. AMBROSE SCHOLARSHIP FOR NEGROES ONLY 


The Student Council of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Ia., 
has established a one-year tuition scholarship for Negroes only. 
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Although none of the other scholarships awarded by St. Am- 
brose discriminate against any student as to race, creed, or 
color, this is the first established exclusively for Negroes in the 
sixty-eight years of the college. The applicant must be a fresh- 
man student, citizen of the United States, in need of financial 
assistance, and meet certain scholastic requirements. The first 
award will be made for the semester beginning February 5, 1951. 


CATHOLIC STUDENTS WIN TWO OUT OF THREE 
ESSAY CONTEST SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two of the three winners in the “I Speak for Democracy” 
essay contest sponsored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia and Gimbel Brothers were students of Phila- 
delphia Catholic high schools. They were James George of 
St. Joseph’s College High School, awarded a four-year scholar- 
ship to La Salle College, and Margaret Hoffman of Little 
Flower High School, awarded a similar one to the College of 
Chestnut Hill. A public high school student received a scho- 
larship to the University of Pennsylvania. Each school repre- 


sented by a winning contestant was presented with a combina- 
tion television, radio and recording set by the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association. There were 15,000 essays submitted. 


NEWSBITS 


The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has accredited Christian Brothers College, Memphis. 

New president of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion is Dr. A. Paul Levack of Fordham University; Rev. Thomas 
J. Harte, C.SS.R., of Catholic University is the new president of 
the American Catholic Sociology Society. 

Loyola University of the South’s new law school dean is 
Antonio E. Papale. Dr. Ernest E. Schuyten, dean of Loyola’s 
music school, recently conducted the playing of his new sym- 
phony by the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra. 

One of the main speakers at the Association of American Col- 
leges meeting in January was Very Rev. Celestin J. Steiner, S.J., 
president of the University of Detroit. 

Dr. Stephen Kuttner, professor of canon law at Catholic Uni- 
versity, is on leave for the semester to study in England. He 
will pursue research on canon law in medieval manuscripts. 
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Richard L. Young, research scientist for Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories of Philadelphia and recipient of the Wal- 
ter Karr fellowship, awarded annually by the company, will 
study biological chemistry at Saint Louis University. 

The Institute of International Education has announced fel- 
lowships and scholarships for study abroad in Europe and Latin 
America. Application blanks may be secured from the Institute, 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19. Applications must be filed at the 
Institute by March 1, 1951. 

The American Educational Research Association is offering 
a fellowship in educational measurement. The person selected 
will pursue graduate studies at either the predoctoral or post- 
doctoral level at an institution of his choice in the metropolitan 
New York area. In addition he will receive the benefits of a 
systematic program of practical experience in the Division of 
Test Research of World Book Company and other testing agen- 
cies. The fellowship will provide a stipend of $2,000. For addi- 
tional information, interested candidates should write to: Fel- 
lowship Award Committee, American Educational Research 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Ap- 
plications for the school year 1951-52 are to be in March 1. 

Salpointe High School, Tucson, has received $500,000 from 
the estate of the late John J. Rascob for a vocational school. 

Sister M. Lorenz of Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, is 
making a survey of Catholic high school radio and television 
programs in which ‘teen-agers participate. The survey is part 
of a data-collecting activity of the Catholic Broadcasters. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, is cooperating with 18 
other colleges in conducting what is called a “video-semester,” 
a five-month run of educational programs on television. 

Rev. Edwin J. Weber, S.M., of the University of Dayton 
began a weekly Catholic news broadcast over Station WONE, 
Dayton. 

Believing that day-time radio must begin to specialize if it 
hopes to survive, St. Louis University’s Station WEW has changed 
to a new type of programming with emphasis on music all day 
long and five-minute news summaries on the hour. 

The Air Force’s youngest brigadier general is a Notre Dame 
man, 32-year-old Brig. Gen. John Henebry, now in Korea. 
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HOMEWORK TO STAY IN PITTSBURGH SCHOOLS 


Attitudes toward homework among pupils, parents, and teach- 
ers in Pittsburgh belie the frequent complaint that homework 
has little or no value, reports the Parent-Teacher. 

Because objection to homework has become quite common, 
the Division of Curriculum Study and Research of the Pitts- 
burgh public school system recently made a survey of the 
situation. It was found that 75 per cent of the elementary and 
high school students, 85 per cent of the parents, and 90 per cent 
of the high school teachers believe that homework had an im- 
portant place in the home and that it is necessary for success in 
school. 

Dislike for homework, students stated, resulted from week-end 
assignments, an overload on one day, and from the frequency 
of indefinite assignments on the part of the teacher. 

In view of the results of this survey, Superintendent E. A. 
Dimmick announced that homework would stay in the schools, 
and called upon teachers to make home study as profitable as 
possible. 


SOCIETY REPORTS ON FREQUENCY OF EYE INJURIES 


An average of 66,000 eye injuries—750 of them so serious that 
the child loses the sight of an eye—occurs each year among 
school children in the United States, estimates the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. These figures are based 
on a study of eye accidents in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Injuries to the eye occur most frequently while children are 
engaged in sports and in play. Boys suffer 75 per cent of the 
injuries. It is significant to note that the total time in terms 
of absence from school because of eye injuries amounts to ap- 
proximately 200,000 school days or the equivalent full school- 
year absence of over 1,100 school children. Children from grades 
seven to nine have the highest eye accident rates. 
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CATHOLICS ACTIVE AT UNESCO’S MEETING 
IN URUGUAY 


A five-week UNESCO Seminar on Elementary Education, re- 
cently held in Montevideo, Uruguay, deliberated on problems 
concerning the organization of elementary school systems and 
services, the curriculum and methods of teaching, the education 
of elementary-school teachers, and textbooks and school ma- 
terials. 

Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Office of Education, was the chairman of the United States’ dele- 
gation of four. 

Catholic officials were generally encouraged by the majority 
of the recommendations made by the seminar. However, they 
criticized the wording of some other resolutions referring to 
the place of private schools in the Americas. The phraseology 
providing for government supervision is so broad, these officials 
insist, as to become a threat to Catholic schools under a hostile 
government. 

One of the seminar’s original resolutions regarding teacher 
education, namely, “That the training of teachers in America 
is the exclusive task of government institutions,” elicited pro- 
tests from Catholic organizations. The seminar consequently, 
modified its stand and adopted another resolution which ac- 
knowledged the right of private institutions to train teachers pro- 
vided these teachers “receive a cultural and professional training 
equivalent to that provided in government schools.” 


COLOMBIA MOURNS DEATH OF FOUNDER 
OF POPULAR SCHOOLS FOR POOR 


Colombian Catholics are mourning the death of Father Miguel 
Giraldo, founder of what are called the Eucharistic Popular 
Schools, which now educate and feed about 6,000 poor children 
of Antioqua Province, Colombia, without payment. 

In recognition of his educational work to advance the instruc- 
tion of the poor, the Government of Colombia had awarded the 
indefatigable priest the Cross of Boyaca, its highest decoration. 
The Society for Public Betterment in Medellin, Colombia, had 
conferred upon him the Civic Medal. He also had received the 
Honor Cross of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine when 
this group held its eighth congress in Boston in 1946, 
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Pursuing the idea that it is better to bring the school to the 
children than to bring the child to the school, Father Giraldo 
established his institutions in the poorest sections of their re- 
spective areas. Teachers, who are women and also poor, are 
usually drawn from the same environment in which the children 
live. 

NATIVE CALIFORNIAN BUILDS SCHOOL IN CHILE 


With a free medical clinic already underway, a California 
priest now plans to build a parochial schol in Buzenta, Chile, 
as the next step in his personal campaign against communism 
in the area. 

Reverend John J. Bradley, a Maryknoll missioner from San 
Francisco, started a building fund for the construction of a 
parochial school in Buzenta recently when one of the town’s 
wealthy men donated a plot of ground for it two blocks from 
the church. At present, the single primary public school in 
the parish has an enrollment of 1,600. 

“A parochial school is the greatest need of this community,” 


states Father Bradley. “The public school is so crowded that 
boys only attend morning classes, while girls take the after- 
noon classes. Despite this doubling up arrangement, hundreds 
of children still cannot be accommodated. The only solution is 
a new school, or else the children will continue to run the streets 
and become little communists.” 


ANNUAL DAY FOR HOLY CHILDHOOD SOCIETY 
CLIMAXES SERIES OF TRIBUTES BY POPES 
AND PRELATES 

Topping a series of favors which the Church has showered on 
the Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood is the decision 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XII to have one day each year set 
aside for prayers and alms for the society of children for children. 

Several popes and hundreds of other high church officials 
have approved the society and recommended it to the faithful. 
In 1856, Pope Pius IX raised the society to the rank of a canoni- 
cal institution, give it a Cardinal Protector and requested all 
Bishops to introduce it into their dioceses. The present Pontiff 
has repeatedly expressed deep interest in the organization. He 
was its Cardinal Protector before being elevated to the papacy 
and on becoming Pope continued to serve as its protector. 
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First introduced into the United States in 1846, the society 
was established in New Orleans and Baltimore. From these 
places it soon spread to practically every diocese in the country. 
In 1890, Pittsburgh was chosen as the central bureau of the 
American branch, and in 1893 the association’s work in the 
United States was entrusted to the Holy Ghost Fathers. 

American participation in the work of the association has pro- 
gressed to such an extent that in 1945 American contributions 
were greater than those of any other country, and in 1946, the 
gifts of American children were greater than those of all other 
countries combined. 


INVESTIGATION YIELDS NEW LIST OF 
COMMONLY MISSPELLED WORDS 

Reported in the Journal of Educational Research was a recent 
study which aimed to discover the 100 words most frequently 
misspelled by elementary school children. 

One hundred ninety-eight cooperating school systems in all 
48 states were asked to submit creative writings of children. 
The papers of each of the 14,643 children participating in the 
study were checked for spelling errors. Misspelled words, as 
well as the number of times they were written inaccurately were 
recorded. 

Analysis of the data yielded shows that the participants mis- 
spelled 7,260 different words. The word most frequently mis- 
spelled (967 times) was “their”; while the word spelled correctly 
least often and ranking one hundredth on the list of misspelled 
words was “money.” 


CHURCH EDUCATES TEN PER CENT OF 
URUGUAYAN CHILDREN 


Religious orders and congregations of Uruguay educate 30,361 
children, about ten per cent of school-going children in the coun- 
try, in 152 schools, the Union Nacional de Educacion Catolica 
reported to the Inter-American Seminar on Elementary Edu- 
cation which recently met in Montevideo. 

Government schools are secular, but the Constitution of Uru- 
guay allows freedom of education without restriction except for 
reasons of hygiene, morals, security, and public order. The 
Catholic Church or other religious sects or private individuals 
are permitted to establish as many schools as they wish, select 
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their own courses of study and textbooks, and train and appoint 
their own teachers. 

Students of private schools, however, must take an examina- 
tion in the presence of high-school authorities, appointed by the 
government, when they are ready to enter high school. 

Statistics for 1949 showed 58 Catholic schools for boys and 94 
for girls, 293 teachers of boys and 475 teachers of girls, and 
9,944 boy pupils and 20,417 girls. Of these, 12,338 boys and 
girls are being educated free of charge. 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT PROVIDES MILK 
FOR ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN 


All children under twelve years attending Catholic schools 
throughout Australia will be beneficiaries in a nationwide free 
milk program beginning this year. 

Each child under seven years of age will receive one-third of 
a pint of milk daily while children between seven and twelve 
will be allowed one-half pint each day. Children in some of the 
rural areas will receive powdered milk. 

Catholic schools in Australia do not receive any endowment 
from the government but Catholic children in most states, be- 
sides this new service, enjoy the same privileges as govern- 
ment-school pupils relative to bus, rail, and tram transportation, 
scholarships, and similar services. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS PLAN 
1952 YEARBOOK 


Plans for the 1952 yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the N.E.A. have already been launched. 
Happy Living in the Elementary School will be the title of the 
coming publication. 

The editorial committee of the yearbook is now canvassing 
N.E.A. members, urging them to submit descriptions of devices, 
techniques, procedures and plans which have been tried and 
found profitable in producing a combination of effective teach- 
ing and happiness in the classroom. Animated with the idea 
that the elementary school should be a happy place and that 
boys and girls should go to school because they like to, com- 
mittee members hope that they will successfully transmit this 
message through the medium of the proposed yearbook. 





NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


THREE OTHER CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS TO CONVENE WITH N.C.E.A. IN CLEVELAND 


Members 6f three nation-wide Catholic education associations 
will take part in the proceedings of the forty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic Educational Association in 
Cleveland from March 27 to 30. The three groups are the Jesuit 
Educational Association, the Catholic Business Educational As- 
sociation, and the National Catholic Music Educators Association. 

More than 10,000 educators from all parts of the United States 
and from several foreign countries will attend the four-day 
sessions, which will be held in Cleveland’s Municipal Audi- 
torium and will be built around the general theme, “Human 
Rights and Education.” 

It is expected that His Excellency Most Rev. Edward F. 
Hoban, Bishop of Cleveland and host to the convention, will 
officiate at the Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Auditorium which 
will formally open the convention on March 27. The sermon 
will be preached by Rt. Rev. Frederick G. Hochwalt, N.C.E.A. 
secretary-general. 

Two special panels, one on religious vocations and the other 
on the missions, will be part of the program. Rt. Rev. Fulton 
J. Sheen, national director of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, will conduct the panel on the missions; the panel on 
vocations will be under the direction of Rev. John Wilson, C.S.C., 
of the University of Notre Dame. 

Three internationally famous speakers will carry out the gen- 
eral theme in addresses at the general meeting. They are His 
Excellency Most Rev. Gerald P. O'Hara, Bishop of Savannah- 
Atlanta, who until his ouster by the communists last summer 
served as Regent of the Papal Nunciature in Bucharest; Dr. 
Charles Malik, Minister from Lebanon to the United States; 
and Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., of Woodstock College, 
theologian and authority on the Church-state issue. 
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CLEVELAND'S CATHOLIC EDUCATION CENTENNIAL 

Established in 1847, the Diocese of Cleveland has made a 
remarkable record in Catholic education. The story of that 
record is told graphically and pictorially in Centennial Report 
of Education, published by the Diocese in November, 1950. 
The report was prepared by Rt. Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, super- 
intendent of schools; and his assistants, Rev. Richard E. McHale 
and Rev. William N. Novicky, both recent graduates of the 
Department of Education of Catholic University. 

The progress of education in Cleveland is told up to 1950. 
Those who have the good fortune to obtain a copy of the re- 
port will be impressed not only with the record of achieve- 
ment it contains, but with the elegant style in which that record 
is portrayed. It is impossible here to describe all its fine points. 
One of its most interesting features is a chart which compares 
grade enrollments with the number of pupils who might be 
enrolled, as indicated by the number baptized each year between 
1930 and 1950. For obvious reasons, the significance of this 
chart is limited, but its information is definitely worth while. 

There are many features of this report which could be made 
part of our annual diocesan school reports, and with little in- 
crease in the costs of these reports. Adherence to traditional 
format has made most annual diocesan school reports practi- 
cally useless as sources of information on the progress the Church 
is making in educating increasing per cents of Catholic youth. 
Too many diocesan authorities are content to highlight the fact 
that their school enrollment has gone up. So has the number 
of Catholic children. Though the Cleveland report does not 
indicate consideration of the many factors which might have 
operated to produce the difference, it does state the fact: 
“.. . Of the total number of students [9,478] who entered the 
first grade, in 1930, only 1,625, about 10% of the baptismal figure 
[the baptismal class of 1924], were enrolled as seniors in 1941.”! 


RISING ENROLLMENT AMONG CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 
ONE OF TEN MAJOR EDUCATIONAL EVENTS OF 1950 

The ninth annual compilation of the ten major educational 
events of the year, determined through a poll of the members 


1 Clarence E. Elwell, Centennial Report of Education, p. 48. Cleve- 
land: Office of the Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 1950. 
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of the Educational Press Association and published in the Asso- 
ciation’s Express News Letter, December 18, 1950, lists “The 
rising enrollment among Catholic schools” third in the “big 
ten” of 1950. Commenting on this event, the Express News 
Letter states: 


. . a trend which is expected to accelerate during the coming years. 
Public school authorities are concerned about this loss of pupils to religious 
schools. Catholic leaders explain that the “public school’s” neglect of 
religion prompts many parents to transfer their children to church-spon- 
sored schools.? 


The other major events listed, in the order of their importance, 
were: (1) American educators’ support of universal military 
service; (2) U. S. Supreme Court decisions demanding that 
racial segregation end at the graduate level and the subsequent 
breaking down of segregation walls in some southern under- 
graduate schools; (4) Creation of the National Conference for 
Mobilization of Education; (5) Launching of a three million 
dollar Kellogg Foundation project to improve the administra- 
tion of public schools; (6) Creation by Congress of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation; (7) Enactment of social security 
legislation for non-public school employees and its defeat for 
public school teachers; (8) Launching of the Ford Foundation; 
(9) Enactment by Congress of Federal aid to school districts 
overloaded with children brought in as a result of war activi- 
ties; and (10) White House Conference for Children and Youth. 

The ballots, which were sent to members of the Educational 
Press Association in November, 1950, contained 25 items. Mem- 
bers marked the item they thought most important “1,” the item 
next in importance “2,” and so on. 


CANADIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION RECOMMENDS 
CURTAILING AID TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


After a five and a half year study of education in Ontario, 
the Hope Commission on Education, headed by Justice J. A. 
Hope, recommended discontinuing government support of “sep- 
arate” (denominational) schools after the sixth grade. Such a 
proposal would be a direct blow to Catholics, who under the 


2B. P. Brodinsky, “fen Major Educational Events of 1950,” Express 
News Letter, XII (December 18, 1950), 1. 
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present system of education in Ontario educate their children 
in their own schools up to the end of the eighth grade, and in 
some of the larger centers up to the tenth grade. These schools 
receive some government grants, and Catholics’ school taxes go 
to them alone. Under the commission’s plan the Catholic schools 
would be limited to the first six grades. 


Four Catholics on the twenty-member commisison disagreed 
with the majority finding and filed a minority report. Another 
member signed an individual report, and four of the majority 
of 15 expressed disagreement on specific points. Of the 21 
original members, one died before the report was made. 

Premier Leslie Frost of Ontario said that the government and 
the people are not bound by the report of the commission, nor 
are they bound to implement it in whole or in part. There is 
strong feeling that the present government will move very 
carefully, if at all, in implementing the report’s drastic recom- 
mendations. 

His Eminence James Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of 
Toronto, said that Catholics will reaffirm their rights in con- 
science to make every effort for the educational welfare of their 
children in accordance with their religious convictions in any 
reform of the school system of the province. The Cardinal ex- 
pressed hope that the Ontario Department of Education will 
work out a plan whereby full justice will be done to all schools. 


In its main recommendation the commission proposed that a 
three-level system of education be set up, comprising elemen- 
tary schools to the sixth grade, secondary schools of four years, 
and junior colleges embracing three years of university-prepara- 
tory and vocational courses. 

The commission majority report states: “The majority would, 
if the commission were in the happy position of recommending 
the organization of an educational system for Ontario unfettered 
by the past, vigorously oppose permissive authority for the estab- 
lishment of denominational schools of any description as a part 
of the system.” It concedes, however, that elementary schools 
in Ontario must for the present continue to include Catholic 
separate schools. The report does not ban religious instruction 
in government-supported schools but it recommends that teach- 
ers in these schools be not permitted to wear a religious habit. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Curist1AN GumpANCcE by Edwin F. Healy, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 

University Press, 1949. Pp. ix + 249. $2.50. 

This work is intended as a text book for college religion. It 
treats of the moral aspects of the six sacraments, matrimony 
being treated in a separate volume. 

As an aid to the teacher, the book is valuable. It is filled with 
“cases” which illustrate the proper use of the sacraments. Any 
teacher needs to have at hand examples of when and how to 
baptize, of whether or not one is in the state of grace for the 
reception of Communion, of the different kinds of sorrow for 
the sacrament of penance, etc. 

The problem raised by this text is whether or not a moral theo- 
logian is the proper person to write a text book in religion. The 
seminary practice of separating the dogmatic and moral aspects 
of the sacraments seems in this case to have produced an incom- 
plete religion text book. A text book should have “life” to it. 
Especially in the matter of the sacraments should there be 
something to move the students to desire supernatural life. It 
is precisely in this respect that the book fails. In the exposi- 
tion of habitual grace (pp. 11-19) the text “I came that they 
may have life” is used. But the text “I am.. . the life” is not 
used. And therein is seen the weakness of the volume. Stu- 
dents are taught to regard grace on the “it,” impersonal side, 
and not on the “who,” or personal side. The sacraments are 
indeed signs. But to teach the sacraments the students must be 
trained to see Christ in them. One may know all about the 
conditions for receiving Communion, but if he is not brought 
to some realization of such texts as “He who eats my flesh and 
drinks my blood, abides in me and I in him,” it profiteth him 
little. W. H. RussE.L. 
Department of Religious Education, 


The Catholic University of America. 
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CurrENT SoctaL Prostems by Clement S. Mihanovich, and 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1950. Pp. 452. $3.50. | 
This book, which was written as a text for an introductory 

course on social problems, presents the Catholic sociologist’s 
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viewpoint on America’s major social problems. The principal 
authorship of the book belongs to Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich, 
Director of the Department of Sociology at St. Louis University, 
while the chapters dealing with unemployment and interracial 
problems were written by Joseph B. Schuyler, a theological stu- 
dent at Woodstock and Associate Editor of Social Order. 

It is gratifying to observe that the author frankly admits that 
he is “biased”—as every sociologist is—by ethical principles, and 
social convictions based upon them. He explains that his “bias” 
flows from the dignity of man and the natural law which derives 
from it. This, of course, gives unity and direction to the entire 
work, especially with reference to its objectives and suggested 
remedies for social problems. However, the methods used by 
the two authors differ somewhat beyond this point. For ex- 
ample, in his very excellent chapter on “Interracial Problems” 
Reverend Mr. Schuyler states: “Many sociologists try to prescind 
from morality when they are discussing social problems. They 
can make no worse blunder . . . a description neither explains 
causality—a prerequisite to any search for a solution—nor even 
uncovers the deepest causes.” (p. 379) He then asserts that 
refusal to comply with moral principles is “a fundamental cause 
of the interracial problem.” While Dr. Mihanovich by no means 
“prescinds from morality” entirely, his method exemplifies a dif- 
ferent approach to social problems. Toward the end of his 
chapter on “Birth Control” he states: “All the arguments against 
birth control that we have presented in this chapter are purely 
sociological. We have deliberately avoided the use of the ethi- 
cal argument against control... ” (p. 196) He then concludes 
the chapter with two short, albeit forceful, paragraphs on the 
necessity of realizing that birth control is a violation of the law 
of God and of nature—even before it is “antisocial.” Conse- 
quently, Dr. Mihanovich’s presentation of social problems em- 
phasizes factual material, such as statistics, lists of opinions, and 
tabulations of points from various studies. His analysis of causes 
and recommendation of remedies for social problems are based 
upon these, with relatively little direct reference to ethical philos- 
ophy or the social encyclicals. 

The authors are to be commended for their progressive, en- 
lightened attitude on current social problems in America. This 
attitude is particularly evident in the chapters dealing with 
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health insurance and interracial problems. Dr. Mihanovich pre- 
sents an objective picture of both sides of the question of com- 
pulsory health insurance. He indicates that some change must 
be made in our present arrangements for medical care and adds 
that “whether or not we like it, it is rather probable that there 
will be in the United States within a decade or so some form of 
‘state’ or ‘socialized’ medicine.” (p. 263) In general the book 
contains a reasonable and reliable answer to social problems 
which is in complete accord with Catholic social principles. 
Teachers and students will find the book conveniently equipped 
with an outline at the beginning of each chapter, pictograph 
illustrations, and a useful glossary of sociological terms. 
Patrick W. GEaRTY. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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Guwance by Rev. Austin G. Schmidt, S.J. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1950. Pp. x + 337. $1.84. 
Like Mr. Henry Green, the literary industrialist, Father 
Schmidt wastes no words in his titles. Power and Loyalty have 


been the other volumes in this series of religion texts for high 
schools. The guidance under discussion is that secure assistance 
given to men in the direction of their lives by Christ and His 
Church. Actually, the book is cast in the form of old-line apolo- 
getics. The term is not used here pejoratively, but simply to 
convey that an approach that has seen service since Trent is 
thought to be as vigorous as ever in meeting the needs of the 
modern schoolboy. Some first-class teachers in religion have 
disputed the assumption, and after this reading the reviewer is 
ready to align himself strongly with the disputers. There is, in 
the first place, the unconscious supposition that reason’s beam 
can brighten all the dark places; that God, man, and the world 
are so absurdly simple that they can be packaged neatly in in- 
controvertible syllogisms whilst the opposition lies stunned and 
bruised around the landscape; that the order of knowing is or 
can be made largely synonomous with the order of being. Be- 
cause the apologetic approach seems to assume in many places 
that the sixteen-year-old is a creature of pure metaphysics, it 
is disturbing. It is further so because it often proves so neat 
that the student never gets to know what the real problems 
are. 
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Father Schmidt's book is far from arrogant. It is earnest 
and real, and attempts admirably to see and foresee the intel- 
lectual difficulties of the high school pupil. His remarks on 
materialism and pragmatism constitute tidy previews on the 
world in which many will study, work, and live. He does not 
set up straw men in opposition, but quotes in context the mold- 
ers of today’s thinking. Just when one is about to applaud his 
perspicacity in raising points for discussion, however, he will 
cause dismay by speaking of the virtue of religion as a Greek 
savant might; or by presenting examples of causality so directly 
simple that the student’s first serious bout with organic evolu- 
tion (strangely muted in the text) may leave him reeling. 

There are sections on Church history and on the Mystical 
Body. Christ’s life appears in outline form, one chapter being 
made up of fifty-two facts concerning Him. The net impression 
is that the burden of the book could have been presented with 
much greater effectiveness as incidental to a stirring life of 
Christ—in the flesh and in the Church. And that without being 
a whit less factual, less reasonable, less cogent. 

GerarD S. SLOYAN. 


Department of Religious Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Man’s Last Enp by Joseph Buckley, S.M. Saint Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co., 1949. Pp. xii + 249. $3.50. 

Educators who may have been puzzled by students’ reactions 
to the contention of many present-day philosophers or theo- 
logians that the ultimate end of man in the natural order is the 
possession of God by the natural powers of intellect and will 
will welcome the clear presentation of the Thomistic view on 
this matter contained in Father Buckley's Man’s Last End. As 
a matter of fact, such possession of God as people get from the 
exercise of their natural powers is not a very attractive goal. 
For most people there are many, many ends which appear more 
satisfying than this so-called natural end of man. 

Our author holds to the thesis that there is only one and 
that a supernatural last end for man. God is not the formal 
object of man’s natural powers. These powers are proportioned 
to objects in the order of matter from which abstraction gives us 
our concepts of intellectual order concerning the good of which 
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the will can act. We, in the natural order, deal with goodness 
in general, not with the Infinite Good. But the created goodness- 
in-general exists only in concrete things, none of which is good- 
ness-in-general but each is a particular finite created good. 


In his foreword to the volume under review, Reginald Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, O.P., commends Father Buckley for his having 
“been inspired throughout by the principles of St. Thomas” and 
for his judicious use of the Commentaries of Capreolus, of Ca- 
jetan, of John of St. Thomas, and of the Carmelites of Salamanca 
on the difficult questions involved. He is likewise to be com- 
mended for having brought to the attention of Catholic educa- 
tors a clear-cut distinction of orders and for pointing out the non- 
existence of the natural end of man. It is frustrating to try to 
show students how happy they can be in the natural knowledge 
and love of God, whereas that negative knowledge can at best 
but bring them to a desire to know Him in Himself, a type of 
knowledge completely beyond the natural powers of man. It 
confuses the thinking of the students likewise when they see so 
little satisfaction in the idea. 


Department of Education, F. J. Houranan. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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